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of the infernal regions whose acquaintance I made in these parts, and who 
throws those whom he possesses into a state suggestive of one attacked 
simultancously with hysterics, epilepsy, ague, and colic, a fearful combination, 
it is true, and to fully realise which, the reader must make a trip to Chang- 
Bhokir, which, geographically speaking, is one of the Chutiá-Nágpúr Tribu- 
tary States, but which psychologically, I thiuk, must be one of the outlying 
provinces of Pandemonium. - 

The bride's father having treated cach of the demoniacs to three cupfnls 
of liquor and a mouthful of ghi, Bighesar’s spirit vanished, leaving both 
the men considerably blown and exhausted. 

During the whole of this scene not a soul spoke, and the general impres- 
sion secmed. to be, that it was too solemn a matter to be sneered or laughed 
at. Still no marriage ceremony is complete without it, and, aceording to 
Gond ideas, fortune smiles on the wedded couple when Baghesar appears. 

Tf the bride’s parents are poor and have not the means to afford a kid, 
a pig is given instead. This I should think can’t be quite so pleasant for 
the demoniacs, but the fun no doubt would be considerably enhanced to 
those lookers-on who, like myself, had nothing to fear from Baghesar, and 
could therefore with impunity smile at his pranks. 

Of the extraordinary nature of the scence in gencral, no description could 
ever supply a perfectly accurate conception ; but, as an illustration of the 
superstitious belicf and worship of one of the most interesting of the 
aboriginal tribes of India, it is nevertheless worthy of record. ° 


w aid of a Comparative Grammar of the Gaurian Languages —By 
Rey. A. F. Rupopr Iorrysie, D. Ph., Professor of Sanskrit, Jay 
Nérdyan’s College, Benares. om 
L—~TIntroductory. a 
It may be convenient to have a collective name for all North-Indian 
languages derived from tho Sanskrit. As Drávidian is now, after the example 
set by Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian langu- 
ages, the name generally received to designate the non-Sanskritic languages 
of South India, and as Gaurian ( Wg) is the term commonly used by San- 
skrit writers as the correlative to Dravidian ( 31fae ), it appears to be the 
simplest plan to appropriate the term Gaurian for the Sanskritic languages 
of North India.* 
The following languages must be accounted Gaurian: viz., the Oriya, 
the Bangálí, the Hindi, the Naipálí, the Marathi, the Gujarati, the Sindhi, 
i wt am not much mistaken, I havo already seon the word Ganrian employed by 
some writers in this wise, so that its use by me ig not a novelty. 


t. 


Note to p. 119. 


Bághesar means ‘the Tiger-God, from big’h, a tiger, and eshwar, 
‘God.’ Compare also Herklots’s ‘ Manners and Customs of the Mussul- 
mans of India,’ p. 220,—* After the demoniae is well filled with the devil, 
he sometimes serecching takes a kakra (large wiek), continues lighting and 
extinguishing it by putting the lighted end into his mouth; some, biting 
the neck of a fowl, suck its blood,” 
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the Panjabi (or Gurmukhi), and the Kashmiri. They are divided into two 
groups by some striking grammatical peculiarities, of which I may here 
mention two, which will more immediately concern us in the following essays. 
One is the possession of an eighth ease of agent (over and above the eommon 
seven Sanskrit cases), formed by the post-position # (or F; inthe N aipáli, =) ; 
a correlate of which is the absence of an organic past tense of the verb. The 
other is the adjective character of the genitive post-positions, which agree 
with the noun whieh they qualify, in gender, number, and ease. These 
peculiarities are possessed by all Gaurian languages" except the Opiyá and 
Bangali, which two latter, therefore, form a group by ES the 
remainder makiug up the other group. 

The Hindi is the most extensively spoken of all the Gaurian languages, 
Tts area consists of nearly 40,000 square miles, and extends from the River 
Gandak in the east to the Satlaj in the west, and from the Himalaya in the 
north to the Vindhyé Mountains in the south. But a distinetion must be 
made between the high Hindi and the low Hindí, the mutual relation of 
which shows many striking resemblances to that between the high and low 
German. I take here the terms high and low in their ordinary sense, mean- 
ing by high the cultivated, the language of literature, and by low, the vulgar 
Spoken dialects, The high Hindi is used almost exelusively for literature 
Over the whole area, and is understood everywhere; though it is perhaps no- 
Where spoken in its purity by the people : ab all events, it is spoken only by 
the higher and educated classes. The high Hindi does not differ from the 
Urdá in its grammar ; and in its vocabulary only so far, that it substitutes 
for all foreign (i. e., Persian or Arabic) words, others transferred to it directly 
from the Sanskrit. 4 arose gradually by the substitution of Sanskrit words 
partly for forcign words, partly for such Prikrit words as had become, in the 
course of time, obsolete or vulgar; and the eause of this substitution was 
partly the revival of Hindt patriotism, partly the impetus given to Hindi 
literature through the introduction by the English of vernacular edueation 
and Christian missions. It is, therefore, a comparatively modern language. 
Th fact, its formation and growth: is still going on, as any one who takes an 
interest in such matters may verify by pers sonal observation. 

While the high Hindi is uniform and spread over the whole area of the 
Hindi, the low Hindi consists of many dialects differing more or less among 
themselves and confined to different provinees) But they may be eee 
into two great classes, of which the Braj Bhasha and the (so-called) Ganwari, 
respectively, are typical. The former class occupies the western, the latter 
the eastern half of the Hindi area. Roughly speaking, the boundary line 
May be drawn at 80° Long. To the western class belong, besides the typi- 
cal Braj Bhisha spoken in the Agra and Mathura Districts, the Dialeets of 
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Gwáliár, Alwar, Jaipúr, the Marwéri dialect, &. To the eastern class be- 
long, beside the typical Ganwari spoken in the Benares Division, the Bais- 
wari* dialeet of Audh, the Maithili dialect of Tirhut, and others. The 
differences between these two classes are so great as to constitute them al- 
most two different languages; for the Ganwari and its elass of dialects 
participate in most of the charaeteristies of the Bangali elass of the Gaurian 
languages, while the Braj Bháshá class of dialects share those of the other 
Gaurian languages. The Ganwari, as its name whieh means ‘rustic’ or ‘ vul- 
gar’ (aand, confined to villages) indicates, has never received any literary 
cultivation, and is confined to the low and unedueated part of the population. 
Throughont the whole arca of the latter, a more or less pure high Hindi is 
spoken and written by the higher and the educated classes. Hence here the 
area of the Hindi class of the Gaurian languages and that of the Bangali 
class overlap each other, the Ganwari forming a sort of transition language 
between the two. ‘The Braj Bhashaé on the other hand has begun from early 
times to receive some literary cultivation. Most Hindi poets within the last 
400 years (e. g, Kabir, Bihari Lál, Súr Das, Tulsi Das, &e.) have employed 
it principally in their poems. Hence it has become the mother of the Urdi 
and high Hindi. The latter derive by far the greatest part of their gram- 
mar and vocabulary from it. In fact, it is distinguished from the high Hindi 
chiefly by a greater roughness and a greater abundance of its grammatical 
forms. Grammars of the Braj Bhasha have been written in modern times, 
e. q, by Ballantyne, and in the Hindi and Hindistani Selections ; and per- 
haps the best known prose work written in it is the 22djandti, a translation of 
the Sanskrit /Zitopadeshd. 

Two opposite opinions are held by different scholars regarding the na- 
ture of the Gaurian languages. While some Orientalists consider them to 
be, with trifling exceptions in the vocabulary, wholly Sanskritic, others 
admit large un-Sanskritic additions, both in the grammar and in the vocabu- 
lary. According to Dr. Caldwell,t e. g., “the grammatical structure of 
the spoken idioms of Northern India was from the first, and always continued 
to be, in the main Scythian ; and the change which took place when Sanskrit 
acquired the predominance as the Aryans gradually extended their conquests 
and their colonies, was rather a change of vocabulary than of grammar ; a 


* Tho derivation ef Baiswdra is uncertain. Accerding te some Pandits, it is cen- 
nected with the word = ATAT, which is said to be the name ef a Kshattriya tribe 
living in Audh, who gave to their country the namo ef the Baiswára conntry, and te 
their dialect the name ef tho Baiswari dialoct. According to ethors, it is a modifica- 
tien ef war. Tho meaning of the name wenld thon bo: the dialect cenfinod to 
the Vaisyas, er rustics; and it weuld be almest identical with the meaning of the 


namo Ganwiari, which is a modification of THa, i. € confined te villages. 
t Comparative Grammar, p. 38. 
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change not so much in arrangement and vital spirit as in the matériel of the 
language. Sceing that the northern vernaculars possess with the words of 
the Sanskrit a grammatical structure which in the main appears to be Sey- 
thian, it seems more correct to represent these languages as having a Sey- 
thian basis with a large and overwhelmimg Sanskrit addition, than as having 
a Sanskrit basis with a small admixture of a Scythian clement.” If this 
theory should be truc, the Gaurian languages could no more be accounted 
Sanskritie or Indo-European, any more than the Dravidian languages. For 
languages must be classified according to their grammatical structure.* 
Otherwise, English (Johnsonian English at all events) would have to be 
counted among the Romance, and Urdi among the Semitic languages. But 
the whole question is hardly yet ripe for adjudication, The Gaurian langua- 
ges have as yet had very little attention paid to them as regards their nature 
and origin. Moreover in such an investigation a serious difliculty is met 
with at the ontset in the extreme want and inaccessibility of the Ganrian 
literature dating from the time when the Gaurian languages took their origin 
(about 800 to 1200, A. D.). As up to this time the Aryan population of 
North India, who had imigrated many centuries before, had used exclusively 
Sanskritie langnages (Sanskrit, Pali, Prikrit), it would be a most remarkable 
phenomenon, if they, a Culturvolk, had now exchanged their native grammar 
for that of the uncultured and despised “aboriginal population ; supposing 
that the language of the latter was really a non-Aryan one, and that it had 
really survived the long Aryan occupation ; both suppositions by no means 
established as yet. It has happened more than once that a conquering nation 
(especially, if inferior in culture), while retaining more or less its native 
Vocabulary, adopted the grammar of the conquered people (as the Normans 
in England, the Arabs and Turks in North India, the Franks in Gaul), 
under the condition that this process commenced from the very first beginning 
of the conquest. But that the conquerors, after having resided for eenturics 
in the eonntry and retained their native language (both in grammar and 
Vocabulary, trifling instances in the latter excepted) entirely unmixed with 
the aboriginal languages, should abandon their own grammar in favour of 
that of the conquered, requires strong proofs to be eredited, especially as it 
is by no means certain whether the aboriginal languages at all survived at so 
late a date; for, aceording to the evidence afforded by the Prakrit of the 
plays, Prakrit was spoken by the low elass population, which was composed, 
no doubt, principally of the subjugated aboriginal people, who, therefore, 
either spoke a Sanskritic langnage from the first or adopted the vulgar 
dialeet of the language of their conquerors. 


* Compare Max Miiller’s remarks in Lectures on the Science of Language, lect. 
IL., pp. 86-90 (Gth Ed.). 
16 A 4 
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If by a more thorongh investigation of the Gaurian languages it ean 
be shown, that they are entircly Sanskritic, this will, on account of the 
many undoubted resemblances between the Gaurian and Dravidian languages 
(ef. Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar, pp. 34 to 39), materially affeet our 
view of the classifiention of the latter. However, this problem awaits yet a 
thorough scientifie enquiry. And the following essays are offered as a slight 
contribution towards its solution. For the inflexional post-positions of the 
Gaurian languages are, above other points, eonsidered to be evidences of the 
Dravidian* or Seythian} character of thcir grammatical structure. 


Essay 11.—On the Post-Positions of the Genitive. 
The present essay will be devoted to the elucidation of the nature and 
origin of the post-positions of the genitive. They are the following :— 


In the High Hindi, . : - a, al, G 

Braj Bháshá, - - - FT, wt, a; 

Alwar Dialect, - - - - AT, Hl, By, AT; 
Ganwari, - - - - &, as 

Maithili, - - - - Ẹğ; 

Naipálí, = - - - RT, at, AT; 
Marathi, z - 5 - m, a, 3, Gr, at; 
Gujarati, - - - - aT, A, a, aT, at; 
Panjabi, s - - -VAF Ši 

Sindhí, z - - - Si, Si, 3, M; 
Bangali, - - - - Word; 

Oriyá, - - = a AGE 


The only attempt at an explanation of the origin of these post-positions 
that I remember to have met with, is one made by Bopp in his Comparative 
Grammar, para. 340, note. 

He compares the Hindi genitives formed by means of the post-positions 
ÆT, ctc., with the Sanskrit genitive plural Barada of Bea I, and QTR of aR 
thou, ete. These words are possessive pronomina (our and 4 your) formed by 
the affix @. Others also have referred to this Sanskrit affix @ or ta, which 
expresses relation or possession, as an explanation of the Hindi post-positions. 
But there are scrious objections to this theory. 


* By Dr. Stevenson, in the Jonrnal of the Bombay Asiatic Socicty. 

+ Cf. Dr, Caldwoll’s Comparative Grammar, p. 89. Hescems, however, inclined to 
admit a Sanskritic origin of tho genitive post-positions, cf. p. 246. 

} We says: Es verdient bemorkt zu werden, dass im Hindostanischen dic Formen, 
die man in beiden zahlen aller declinations-fachigen woerter alg genitive aufstellt, 
sich als unverkennbare possessiva herausstellen, dadurch dass sio sich nach dem 
Geschlechto des folgenden Substantives richten. Die pronomina erster und zweiter 
person habon im masc., rå, im fem, ri, als possessiv suffix, dio übrigen woerter im 


mase, kå, im Fem. kt; kå aber stimmt zum skr. suffix ka von asmika, yusmika, 
måmaka, tivaka, 
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The form of the word to which the post-positions ave added, is not 
always the puro base, as the addition of the Sanskrit affix would require, but 
aly cady inflected (e. g.s are in NM, of a horse, is not the simple base of the 
word UIST, but an infleeted form of it). Again, it is most unlikely that 
elements like the affixes @, at, cte., which occur in Sanskrit only as integral 
parts of a word, but never by themselves as tudependent words, should have, 
in a comparatively modern language, separated themselves from the body of 
the word and assumed independent life (as post-positions) similar to that of 
prepositions. It would be a pheuomenon contrary to those that have been 
observed in all other cases of (what Max Miller calls) dialectic regeneration. 
It is clear also that by this theory the other post-positions (as ¥, ẸÑ, à) 
cannot be explained. But there can be no doubt that, whatever the true 
explanation be, it must be the same for all post-positions. Vor these reasons 
among others, any theory which traces the post-positions to Sanskrit aftixes 
cannot be the true one. Their explanation must be sought for in a different 
direction. 

In the first place, it may be remarked that the term “ post-position” is 
misleading. It gives the idea as if the words, to which it is applied, belonged 
to that class of words which includes the prepositions, conjunctions, cte., 2. e., 
elements of langnage which are incapable of either derivation or inflexion. 
Now most of the so-called post-positions of the genitive are capable of both. 
They have clearly a nominal or more accurately an adjeetive character. For 
the Hindi a1, $t, @, agree with the noun which they qualify, in case, 
number, and gender, exactly as for instance, 4%], Bel, WL, good. If 
the qualificd noun is a masculine singular nominative, then æT is used ; if a 
eo singular or plural, then @t; if a masculine plural nominative, then 

@; if a masculine iu any oblique case, then &. The same is the case with the 
Panjabi at, A, X, the Braj Bhasha ŞT, al, a, cte. In the Sindhi, St and ot 
are used like æt and at in High Hindi; af is used, if the qualified noun is 
in the masculine plural nominative, and Š is used, if it is a masculine in any 
oblique case singular or plural. With this agrees the use of the post- 
positions &T, al, AT, @, of the Alwar and Jaipur dialect. 

After these explanations the following scheme of the agreement* of the 


* This agrecmont is not altogether perfect; but neithor is the agreement of 
the real adjcetive with its substantivo more so; e. g., in Hindi, gy and @ ought to 
have a different form in tho plural ; probably theso plural forms are irrogularly adopted 
from the singular ; but then =r, good, has algo both in the singular and plural a, 
q. Originally, the agreement was much moro perfeet, This is clearly provod by tho 
Maráthí, whero “ sometimes, in pootry, the adjcetive takos a casc-form corresponding 
to that of the noun it qualifics 5 eae: 

CRUG WIS a ard Way Vera” 
Student’s Manual of Marathi Grammar, p. 39. 
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Gaurian genitive post-positions with the noun qualified by them will be casily 
understood— 


SINGULAR, PLURAL. 

Direet case. Oblique eases. Direct ease. Oblique eases. 
ee. a eee 

ae = <==, 

mas. fem. neutr. mas, fem. neutr. mas, fem. neutr, mas fem, neutr, 


High Hindi,.... ar at — a EW = E&P ato] Gr eh = 
Braj Bháshá,.... @1 R — è A- F a — aA 
Alwar dialect, ... 41 A- FR - aN -— F At — 
Ganwari, ...... 9 8 — ï GF ao — & Sa — 
Wini gogses “Gh Go) eaa St e Gl Gh GS cr ci e— 
Naipali,....00.. 4 A -— at WW — a at — a HT — 
Marithi,.....0.. TR FM wea saws ww a 
or or or or or or 

q3 aww 

Gujardti.*® ...... a7 Tt a a oat Moat ar at ai 
Panjabi, ereere.. 27 ot A - eta - 


Sindhi eee oi er SI = a at — 
Banga, waster. Nome R Be Wl wT Ww T 
or or or or: or or or or or or 
T Colts Gi O Ce SE SC ot FC ke 
Givi eo SO CE ke BG 

The adjective character of these so-ealled post-positions indicates that 
we must look for a nominal source of them in Sanskrit. 

It is a well-known observation that in poctry and in the vulgar dialects, 
old grammatical forms are often preserved which have been altogether lost 
in the cultivated dialects. These ar chaie forms do the same serviee to the 
student of language as fossil remains do to the student of geology. They 
discover to us language in its earliest state from which it has developed into 


2 
t 
EFTE 


its present form.t 

In the Ganwari dialeet, sometimes, there is found in the genitive the 
post-position @T, or F7, instead of @. It is there confined to the » pronominal 
declension ; ¢. g, <4 AT, of him, is in Ganwari LAT, or UR; TIA is wad, or 
Gh; LT HT, of them, is VEHT, or VE HR; TAH is VER, or WE F; again, 


* Tho forms as in nse among tho Marithis and Gujaratis settled in Bonares and 
Gaya (and probably anywhero in tho Hindí country) differ slightly from those given 
above. In Marathi the form of the direet ease plural of tho ucuter is q, instead of =f, 
and in the Gujarati, the form of the obliquo cases singular in all three genders is aliko 
a, instead of a, 4, aj. These differences are evidently merely assimilations to tho 
Hindi. 

+ “In overy country it is in tho poetry and in the speech of the peasantry that 
tho ancient condition oflanguage is best studied.” Dr, Caldwell, Comp. Gram., p. 31. 
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fra at et, whose house, is in Ganwari Hac gt, or RH ac; fas | ge Win 
whiose house, is Hae Ut, Ke. The same post-position He is frequently, met 
with in the Ramayana of Tulsi Dis (about 1650, A. D.). But there it is 
not confined to pronouns, but also used in connexion with nouns, e. g., 
afta mfa WT TIN i. e. 
High Hindi: fai al sitfa ar A I 
Lanká kand 
Besides ax, Tulsi Das uses sometimes another form which is still more 
archaie, viz. RT, or HT, HA, RX. They are used exactly as &T, al, sz as HT 
(@ <1) corresponds to the Ganwari a”, so RT to the Ganwiri HT; e. Jy BT 
oecurs in tlie following verse : 
fat BITS FA WHE ATT 7. e. 
High Hindi; fT € Fat Wa saqi aT. 
Lanká kand. 
(Here possibly #1 might be used as a Nom. PI, like @tin the Alwar 
and Jaipúr dialect, and ait in Sindhi). 
Again, ta ait aa qyafa a ATT tl 2. e. 
High Hindi, va €} tear aq X Ura aT II 
Again, RQ oecurs in the following verses : 
aaa gafa He fra ACU d. e. 
High Hindi : axa A i a fra wt e (saat È star) n 
Ayudhyá kand. 
Or: ofa èrm att afg KA N i. e. 
High Hindi: ga a Hare ATTY IRT FT Ut 
Lanká kand. 
Or: qa àr gas ajs THERA | 
ag fafa wy WIT WT ITT I 4 e. 
High Hindi: wa ae gat fa aie va atl 
wat fora WAIT a EEJ HT VAT T FT AMET 
Danks kand. 
Again && oceurs in the following verses : 
qaj qgan WF HE Ul i. e. 
High Hindi: Ẹ aaa acar s ata VSM VS Yİ F N 
Bala kand. 
Or: = fate quart aT I 
High Hindi: à fade F angat à I 
à Lanká kand. 
An example of AT occurs in the following verse : 
SI Bata ÈT aq Uae Il x e 
High Hindi: a% gata ar get YAR F I 


-Lanká kand. 
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A contemporary of Tulsi Das was Stira Das (about 1650, A. D.). The 
following instances of the use by him of the same words (AU or RT, FA, 
RT) are taken from his poems called the Sdra Sigar— 

ar ae ya fear E mA faar aa STA ATT Ul i. e. 
High Hindi: ra ar ga fear fewer, ae faan aa saa are N 
Sarfvali 12. 
Or: WT Fe Ta CTA HU Ni. e. 
High Hindí : wrest te Ẹ FCAT AT I 
Saravali. 
Or: afra facare madi sae Tee HT 
High Hindi: yaa ac fat art ara aT eae Ga garai FH i 
Nitya Kírtan, 49. 

Considerably older than both Tulsi Das and Stra Das is Kabir. He 
lived about 1500, A. D. His Rekbéahs offer many instances of the use of 
HU, RO, He, as signs of the genitive. A few of them are the following : 

RAT GTA R HAH UTE | 
ST ye aC farar ate 1 i e 
High Hindi: eae srt gA F aa ArT UTA | 
Sit wa BY Fa HCA Il 
Or: qa Ft aya N am faa ar HUF Aare yi i. e. 
High Hindi: qa & are Ñ & we faam acai <a I 

Still furtber back we come to Chand Bardat, who lived about 1200, 
A.D. An instance of the same use of @€ oecurs in the following verse 
taken from his great epic the Prithirdj rdyasd. 

Zit amt Wa Wears BA N 
Book XTX, 41.* 

If we now tum to the Prdkrit, we find sometimes an adjective noun 
Af, or ata, inserted between the genitive and the noun qualified by it. 
In such cases, the insertion appears to be perfectly pleonastic, that is, the 
sense is complete, even if the word afca, or ate, be altogether omitted. 
Whenever $q is thus inserted, it agrees with the qualified noun in case, 
number, and gender, 7. e., is treated as an adjeetive ; e. J., 

* Unfortunately I havo been nnablo to obtain a copy of Chand’s epic, and, there- 
fore, mnst content mysolf with giving this singlo cxamplo, which by a happy accident 
ocenrs in ono of tho notes apponded by Mr. Boamos to his translation of the 19th 
Book, printed in tho Journal of tho Asiatic Socioty of Bengal, Part I, No. 11], of 1869. 
As I have ka the context, I cannot spoak with cortainty ; but my suggestion as to the 
naturo of tT might perhaps bo a solution of tho difficulty which Mr. Beamos felt in 
the moaning of tho verso. It might explainthe verse, without taking ATT as a verb and 


altering it into RAT, which is an objectionablo cmondation ; for thero is (as Mr. Beamos 


himself admits) no verb ayy in Hindi; and tho words “to overthrow” in such a con- 
nection aro an anglicism, 
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qif quat afca ote w gacta i 
Skr. an af ara sifd = aefa I 
High Hindí: a at waft sfa AT aie wee r È | ) 
Mriehchhakati, Aet VI. 
Or: aa atat ngagia qerar am aaaf i 
Skr. water amafaraa qicentaar war YITAR I 
High Hindi: A% ara ar Gy BR TSH THAN Gal G SAT ST 0 
Ditto, Act I. 
Or: aQ ACH VS TART |Z. e 
Skr. aq waa FACVA Il 
High Hindi: faa at 3 ay gaT I ah Ore 
Or: aH aaa TASS faqa Tee U i e 
Skr. ak quaera sirai afam 1 or 
High Hindi: ÑT gaqtua aR TAS Ë AN ACT I 
Ditto, Act VIII. 
Or: afg wa afaa agaia, at fees era qsa, Wa. e 
Skr. afa wetar TAN EST, az fasg arma RNE i or 
High Hindí: afg RA aa At TT = Al SVT sie SA AT | 
Ditto, Act X. 

In the two last examples, the common interchange of x and w has taken 
place. 

It may be noted in the foregoing examples, (1) that in none of them 
CECI (or RFC) has a predieative sense. Were we to Eu it by “ made 
or wrought,” it would turn the sentence into nonsense. It is every where 
perfeetly superfluous, the sense being complete without it; (2) that Rta is 
used pleonastically, namely, that although inserted only in connection with a 
genitive, it is not yet used by itself to determine the genitive, but always cm- 
ployed over and above the ordinary genitive, hence forming a sort of double 
or pleonastie genitive ; (3) that a% is used in connection with pronouns, 
Compare in this respect the use of art in Ganwari with pronouns only. There 
are, however, instances in which aua is also used in connexion with nouns ; 
& Gn 

CAT YB gag wan ATA lt À e, 
Skr. wag FRIT TaT: ii or 
High Hindi: q% a yav Ẹ war aT N 
Ditto, Aet IV. 
Or: wt ae qagū STEE FAR Ni e 
Skr. ra ay raed Waa TE lor 
High Hindi: q% at mA È WANE at i 
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In these examples, Ata still forms a pleonastic genitive. But some 
places occur where the original genitive termination is altogether dropped, 
and instead & tw is joined to the evade base, with which it forms a compound, 
and thus determines by itself the genitive casc, 2. g., 

GRE GS WAM NEFA li i e. 
Skr. Saat GA: AAR weaTTA Il or 
High Hindi: gar MA ware Ut aT FIT 


+ 


Tito, Act IV: 
Or: trapresismaar wa wa safeties ecg i Le. 
Sky teretwiaw we we qag eres n or 
High Hindi: crsnaredtara at X faqret Bast aANT |i 

In these examples ATH, evidently, forms no more a pleonastic genitive, 
but itself determines the genitive case of the word with which it is com- 
pounded, in the place of the real original case afix. It has clearly uot only 
lost its predicative meaning, but has become altogether a determinative cle- 
ment, or a sort of affix. 

But what was originally the meaning of this word aca, and how did it 
come to lapse into the condition of a mere affix? In order to answer this 
question, we must go back to the Sanskrit. In one place qa occurs 
instead of @XR, viz. :— 

ge iaa FIST Gio Fa Wars aegea Ui i e 
Skr. aa oad gag aa a yaana h or 
Tigh Hindi: ae att aa mst = fe a Wa Wea yA 

The Sanskrit equivalent of yaaa is yaa.” The noun qafa means 
‘nature,’ that which distinguishes one from another, Hence, gafa may mean, 
natural, peculiar, or own ; for what is peculiar to one, that is one’s owni. 
The word qaa therefore means own, and was originally inserted after the 
genitive to emphasize the possessive sense of the genitive. But in course of 
time, this original object of the insertion of qaraar was lost sight of, and it 
was used simply to express the genitive itself. In fact, it may be shown 
that the genitive in many other languages arose by some such process.f As 


* Literally it is THAT ; but it is a very common practice in Prakrib, of which 
nnmbcerless instances aro found in the plays, to add tho affix æ to Sanskrit words 
without any effcet upon the senso of the latter (cf. Pr. Prak. iv, 25, Com.). 

+ A good illustration of tho process is mentioned by Mux Müller in his Lectures 
on the Scionco of Langnagos. In Lect. If, page 79, ho quotes tho following remarks from 
an American paper about tho Negro-lMnglish. “ As to Cases, I do not know that I ever 
heard a regular possessivo, but they have begnn to developo one of their own, which is 
a very curious illustration of tho way inflectional forms have probably grown up in 
other langnages. If they wish to make the fact of possossion at all emphatic or dis- 
tinct, they uso tho wholo word “own,” Thus they will say “ Mosey houso.” Bunt if 
asked whose house that is, the answer is “ Mosey own.” “Co Molsy yown” was tho 
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gaa is the original of waa, so Ba is the original of ara (or HAR) ; 
and wa (ATR) has the same meaning as aa (or RER), just as T means 
the same as, at doer, and ATT in the plirascs THA ATA, RAR RITA, Ke., 
(cf. Siddhanta Kaumudi to Pan. 3, 4, 27, Vol. FI, page 468) the same as 
wart “ nanner.” 

But to return to the phonctie changes which @ta& underwent, it is 
well known rule in Prakrit, that non-initial single mute consonants ar 
clided (ef. Prákrita Prakiga II, 2.). Accordingly T becomes ATAT, a 
form which oecurs in several of the examples already quoted. When two 
vowels meet in consequence of such an clision of a consonant, they are 
often contracted, in Praikrit already (ef. Pr. Prak. IV. 1.), but still 
more in its descendant, the Gaurian, Hence Rar becomes in the Gaurian 
aU, and this again changes into Rtt. Thus the Sanskrit azar, horse, is 
in Praékrit are a1, in the Gaurian art (Alwari and Sindhi), ov HIST (ligh 
Hindi). On the change of the final ST to BT, as well as the change of the 
feminine termination BT to = in HT, see some remarks below and in Essay LV. 

From tt (or KIT), RO, BL, may be derived immediately the modern 
forms at (or &T), Al, A, by another step of phonctie decay. The clision of 
a medial x, though not noted in the Stitras of Vararuchi, occurs occasion- 
ally in the later Prikrit ; e. g., 4%, for 4f€, in 

qafa yri famat | 
AAT BUATTET HITTIR | i. e. 
Sanskrit, wafeaufcoutaaarts | 
AMAT CAAT SATE N 
Karptra Manjari Sattaka, verse 2. 

But in the Gaurian the clision of a medial single T is not without 
example. For instance, the conjunction J, but, clearly stands for the San- 
skrit qa, which occurs in Hindi also, and more commonly as ax, Simi- 
larly, the Ganwéri sign of the genitive @ has arisen from the other 
Ganwari and poetic form at. Another Hindi word #7 (a@f<) which, how- 
ever, has a different origin and tands for the Prákrit aft% (Sanskrit Bel), 
also becomes not uncommonly T, especially in the older poets like Kabir, 
Ci, 7 Aes A 

AST WG AA a a aq add hah i EOT 
High Hindi, ar figa a4 afe sre YA ara ea ate Ary 

There is no great ditheulty, fice dune in deriving at, al, ç, from ACT, 

AC; Az, still another derivation is possible which I shall presently give, and 


odd reply made by a little girl to tho question, whoso child she was carrying. Co’ is 
littlo ; y cuphonic.”—I think also, it can be shown that tho attix @, by means of which 
many Sanskrit genitives aro formed, is uothing clso but a possessivo pronominal basc, 
equivalent to tho common possessive prunoiinal base @, meaning “own.” 


iy R 
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which is not open to this difficulty. Before, however, proeceding to the con- 
sideration of it, I will dispose of another genitive post-position which, there 
appears little doubt, is really derived from @<T and thus medially from the 
Prakrit C&T, viz. the Bangali genitive post-position W€, and the Bangéli 
and Oriya 7. 

In Bangali, all adjectives which aro derived through the Prakrit appear 
in the crude base (that is without the Prakrit endings Sit [masculine] or ST or 
= [feminine] and anuswara [neuter]), and hence are alike in all genders and 
cases, €. ga RTE WA, little boy, and ere arfa, little girl (cf. Shama Churn 
Sirear’s Bangálí Grammar, page 75, 2nd edition). Hence the Prikrit acer or 
contracted F<, would in Bangali become $T. Now this form @< occurs now 
and then in Tulsi Das, who, in his Ramayan, has laid all the principal Gaurian 
languages, and Bangali among them, under contribution. An instance of a 
verse containing it, has been already quoted. I lave above referred to the 
Prákrit rule of eliding a medial single mute consonant. The term medial 
includes also the initial consonant of a word which forms the last part of a 
compound (ef. Pr. Prak, 11,2); e y, Sanscrit yaa: becomes in Prikrit 
gaT; Sanskrit Waarc: becomes in Pr krit FAA, in Gaurian AET; 
Sanskrit qRaIt: becomes Prikrit qatin, Gaurian 4a. I have also 
shown that, though in Prákrit @7@ is generally used pleonastically, so that 
its concomitant word is also in the genitive case, yet in some instances it is 
made to forma compound with its coucomitant word which then drops 
its genitive inflexion. This latter usage seems to have become exclusively 
established in the Bangali, and in using ®t in composition with the word in 
the genitive case, the initial æ of the former is ehded regularly, Thus we 
arrive at we. Tuke for instance the genitive of qara, a child; it would be Bare 
RWT, this would change to SAART, and this to GATT, or (by contraction 
of the two adjoining vowels) Wat, which is the present genitive in Bangali, 
By analogy, the other Bangali genitive post-position x, which it shares with 
the Oriya, is probably a curtailment of the genitive sign @x, still occurring 
in Tulsi Das and in the Ganwari. 

It has been already notieed that the Sanskrit equivalent for the Prikrit 
aca is wa. Bot Ga assumes various forms in Prakrit. Perhaps the most 
common, though not the most regular, form of it is fez (where the chango 
of 32 to x takes place by Pr. Prak. I, 28, and that of @ to g by Pr. Prak, 
10 Dy @ Ges ` 

gz = fae =Sanskrit 3g A waa 
Or: sate fagaafa 1= Sanskrit qaaa fame a | 
Or: wé fee fa Arfa i= Sanskrit i aia fa wafa n 
Next comes the form @e, formed regularly according to Pr. Prak. I, 27, and 
TERT 
qaaa agf i= Sanskrit yfcurce: aatsta l 
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Or : BF We Fe n= Sanskrit 3g Aa BAA | 

The most regular form, though not so frequent, is #37 with change of 
2 to 4 by Pr. Prak. I, 28, and elision of q by Pr. Prak. II, 2., in both of 
which stitras it is given among the examples. Another not unfrequent form 
is @S, (Pr. Prak, XI, 15), in which the q of wa under the influence of 
92 has changed to g, a change not uncommon in Prákrit, as in afeear, for 
afan, (Pr. Prak. IT, 8, 28.), agi for a; faa were for fat: wafa, 
(Mrichehh. Act IT page G2). Examples of aS are— 

wavfaan awe Sanskrit @cafcefa: waT n 
gz wa ae 1—Sanskrit wears: wa: 1 ete. 

Another very rare form is ag, where the @ may be a substitution 
either for the & of ws (by Pr. Prak. II, 23, as atfed for arfewa, ata 
for Aleta, Rutndwali, Act I, page 21), or for the % of ag (by analogy of Pr. 
Prak. II, 12, as wae for Fee!) ; it occurs, e. gin mafaa l—=Sanskrit RAT 
faaan. From the form @@ probably sprang the form @@, which occurs 
only in the augmented shape quae, by the not uncommon substitution of 
an g for the first ¥ (ef Pr. Prak. 1,5, as Gaal for Wal, TAT for GATAN, TA 
for Tay, &e.). The most extraordinary transfor mation of Ha, however, is the 
Tarcone gi which occurs, CY. in WeAaHA—Sanskrit BC Us Gat (Mrichehh. 
Act IT, page 63), From either amoras, by the casy change of the linguals or@ 
into q (ef. Pr. Prak. IT, 80), arose a further form ax ; unless it be considered 
itself the original of are, which is equally possible ; or WT might also be derived 
direct from az; cf. Pr. Prak, IT, 13, LL. The same relation as Raa to WA, TCR 
bears to TX ; and as HT is to ae, so Wea is to Hea. The form wet (as 
an indeclinable adjective like those in Bangali) has been used, as already 
shown, in the vulgar and poetical Hindi, to express the genitive. And from 
it, as also explained already, probably the Bangali and Oriya genitive sign < 
is derived, by the elision of the consonant # and loss of the vowel 4 through 
the contraction of the mecting vowels consequent upon that chision ; e. g., 
By aT = METT = FTSTc.* 

The other forms fag or wz or HF are, I think, the originals of the dif- 
ferent modern Hindi post- positions @l or çI or at and their feminine t and 
inflected & a. As the Prikrit @tar becomes (by elision of R) ATA, and this 
again in the Gaurian (by contraction of the meoting vowels) ATT or RTI, so 
the Prakrit FAT becomes KAI, and this in the Gaurian @q or Rr or aT. As 
regards this final qt of aT which corresponds to the masculine ending 1 of 
all adjectives which have come into the Hindi thr ough the Prakrit, it is every- 

* Perhaps tho possessive in Hindi RT, act, TATI, TAIT, FIT, &e,, should 
bo explained by means of this elemont (© for uD, the curtailment of WE (or WT), thns 
GRIT Sanskrit aqa Ba —Prákrit J% RRT; for tho commonly received deriva- 
tion of thoso pronouns from tho Sanskrit possessiva GEALA aaa, yaa, &e., is not 
Without difficultios. 
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where the snbstitute of the Prákrit masculine nominative ending St. Adject- 
ive bases in 9 end in Sanskrit in the nominative singular masculine in %, 
feminine %f or $, plural =. These terminations change in the Prakrit in 
Sit, AT or =, and a. In the Alwari dialect, as well as in the Sindhi and 
Naipali, these terminations are preserved unchanged. The genitive post- 
positions in Alwariand Naipali are, nominative singular masculine #1, nomi- 
native plural masculine 41, feminine ay; in Sindhi resp. Si, BT, M1; similarly, 
in all three languages, G’St is a horse, @rEt horses, BF mare, &e. The 
Brajbhasha changes generally. the Prakrit 31 into Sr, and has therefore ÀT, 
instead of @1; similarly Rel, for Prákrit Feit (Sanskrit afeya:). The 
High Ilindi finally changes the harsher diphthongs T or Sit into the more 
agrecable vowel 31, and hence has @r, met for @T or ant, aT or Wel 
From aT (or ar or @1) the feminine qt was formed, according to the univer- 
sal rule of the Hindi of forming the feminine in ẹ, instead of the Sanskrit 
or Prákrit r. The origin of the fentinine Hl and the inflected form & will be 
explained afterwards (see Essay IV). 

The form faq perhaps has even a better claim than the form wz to be 
considered the original of ær, Șt, a. It is true that so far as I have search- 
ed the Prikrit dialogues of Sanskrit dramas, I have not discovered an in- 
stance of either Ret or fast being used in that pleonastic manner in which 
ATAT is employed. While RTẸT is frequently used in a determinative sense 
(as affix of the genitive), I have never found mat or faet so used, but always 
im a predicative sense (as a proper participle past passive). But besides 
the direct proofs to be adduced hereafter (showing that f&r is the original 
of qT), the following reasons will show that not much importance can be 
attached to the circumstance. In the first place, that no instance of faar 
or AT as genitive affix is found, is merely matter of accident. For alto- 
gcther the use of a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit participle wa in this deter- 
minative sense, is confined to one play, the Mrichchhakati ; and even there it 
occurs only about feurtecn times (in the form @<H). This use of Ha was cvi- 
dently slang. But while other plays also introduce low and vulgar people, they 
do it only on rare oceasions and even then put a more or less refined language 
into their mouth ; on the other hand, the Mriclichhakati introduces low people 
very extensively, and allows them to express themselves freely in their native 
vulgar jargon. This explains also the occurrence, in the Mrichchhakati, of 
other grammatical forms besides ®t, which are found in no other play. Wo 
may safely conclude that since the use of a Prakrit form of Wq to determine 
the genitive is confined to one play and even there, on account of its vul- 
garity, is only exceptionally introduced, the manner of its use there must not 
be taken as a measure of its use in general among the people. Among them, 
Ak was employed, no doubt, much more frequently, and very probably 
other forms of Ba (as ae, faa, ke. ,) also, whieh were too vulgar to be admit- 
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ted at all into any play. There is nothing surprising in the fact that, among 
only about fourteen instances of aca, the form faz or we should never oe- 
cur, seeing that the latter was probably the more vulgar expression of the two. 
And here 1 may call attention to the oft-observed fact that what had been once 
vulgar or slang phrases, or grammatical forms, during the classical period of a 
language, generally becomes the material out of which the language after its 
deeay reconstruets itself. This law is well illustrated by the Romance lan- 
guages. “ The sources of Italian are not to be found in the classieal Literature 
of Rome, but in the popular dialeets of Italy. Hindiistani is not the 
daughter of Sanskrit, as we find it in the Vedas, or in the later literature of 
the Bralunans ; it is a branch of the living speech of India, springing from 
the same stem from which Sanskrit sprang, when it first assumed its literary 
independence.” * (2.) Moreover, there is direet proof that faat and @aq were 
used in a determinative sense. In Sanskrit, Sa, the locative singular of 
Waq, is sometimes employed to express the dative. Even there it has nearly 
lost its originally predieative meaning, and has eome to be regarded almost 
like a mere ease-affix. But in the Prakrit and Gaurian, Ba as well as other 
similar Sanskrit words, 2. Ge ay (Marathi 3a), HAR (Bangali WTS, Hindí 
TX), have become mere ease—signs of the dative. Now mq is rendered in the 
Prákrit promiseuously by RTA (or aqa), or by fare, or by We. Examples 
of aqa are the following— 


wa aw artsy fa aY gd sina i 7. e. 
Skr. 3 ale aq we cia ad a safa or 
High Hindi: 3 wfe fa wa a faa ( wan 2) weg ae area Zu 
Or: SIE way fs w suits tz. e 
Skr. m2 wara: sas a mafa nor 
High Hindí: = mi fa yom fea (arar Ẹ ) ae At N asi reat E I 
Mrichchhakati. 
Or: wa aE TH Vast frie. 
Skr. waa aa awe <fa i or 
High Hindi: ae arg fas & fea FẸ | 
Or: ww UaMradswaaa Tae fal d. e. 
Skr. 4 Qaa Ba FIST | afa tl or 
High Hindi: ae met en & erat dara & fae zN 
Ditto, Act. VI. page, 186. 
Examples of fave are— 


wey fae we WUT tt i e 


* Max Müller, Leetures on tho Scienco of Language, Lect. IJ., page 67. The 
Sreater part of that lecture (pp. 50 to 80) is dovoted to this subjcet of what M. M. 
calls “ dialeetic regeneration,” 
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Skr. we KAATA Brat ii or 
High Hindi: fa # faa ë art Su 
Ratnavali, Act II, page 57. 
Or: ata qa fafaragaramamiag .. e aaIaiT Wa. e 
Skr. ward w eaRhaaTay Wa... BAYT I or 
High Hindi : aT Has GA FA s faa... a TA Ft 
Venisamhira, Act II. page. 35. 
An example of @& is the following— 
HY WA HAAA HS WATT aaria Wt. e. 
Skr. gä aa aaa: Ha ea TS A aaa N or 
High Hindí : aa an Barat & fay ÅA WT AAT TU 
Mrichchhakati, Act X. page 323. 

It is more than probable then, that if fae, or we, was used beside CH, 
to express the dative, fet or WAT was also employed beside ATAT, to express 
the genitive. And 1 think it not impossible, that a more careful and ex- 
tensive examination of Prikrit and the earliest Gaurian literature, might bring 
to light instances of the use of fet or a2 as affixes of the genitive. 

But to proceed with the consideration of faat. By the usnal elision of 
the medial mute eonsonant, the form fara would arise. This is, indeed, the 
usual form in which the participle Ba appears in the earlicr Hindi poets 
(especially Stra Das), where it is writter. faat, with a slight accommodation 
to the pronunciation to avoid the hiatus. Generally, however, in such eases the 
vowel = before ÑT is changed to the corresponding semivowel 4; e. g., Sanskrit 
<fea: = Prikrit that = Hindi car; Sanskrit Tfaa: = Prikrit ate = 
Hindi weir, &e. 3 and in the Brajbhisha zi, wel, ete. Accordingly, Faait 
would become ei, and in the Braj Bhasha qt. The reasou why it is changed 
to faa (or faar) is simply cuphonisin, an initial double consonant being 
difficult to pronounce. But when in other words (xt, HE) the debi 
consonant would be medial and hence divisible between the two enclosing 
syllables, it is not avoided ; and for the same reason the word far itself, when 
it is eompounded with a prefix, is spelt aut in the Naipálí ; e. g, way arret 
facan = Hindi wa ae afec faqar ( = S. faea:). This is but the ap- 
plication of a well known Sanskrit Sandhi rule, according to which, e. J-> fr 
+ aa = fafa ; 4+ afa = qafa, but fant + € = A, ara + or = 
wat (cf. Siddh. Kaum. to Pan. w 4, 77, Gt, 82, page 118.) Now when farat 
is used to express the genitive, it is no more an independent word, but has 
sunk down to the position of an affix, and forms a compound with its 
eoneomitant word. Hence, a would have a medial position and, therefore, 

would not be avoided. Hence fair, when used as a sort of genitive affix, 
would be contracted into at (or qa). 

Lastly ar would, for reasons of euphony, be contracted into ẸT (or At or 
@T) ; just as the harsher forms cH or TST, aA or BA, &c., of the Braj 
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Bhashé are contracted in the High Hindi into the more euphonious TRT, %81, 
&e.. The following scheme will make the similarity still more manifest to the 
eyo— 

Sanskrit. Prékrit. Br. Bhashé. Hindi. 

(afera:), @-) faa: = (@-) Pett a-e = a- = (s-) eT 

(<fem), Cfa: = (R = (<-) Feat = (MS = (T)ar 

(afc), (ar-)fea= mfra = (ar) Rar = (m-ar = (ar-)et 

(afm), (a-)fan = (a) fre (a-n ia e 

(aa), (a: = (farzi = (~) fas = (—)aat = (—)ar 

A still more exact parrallel, than by these examples, is afforded by the 
Hindi gt (feminine WY, plural È), the past tense of the anxiliary verb TaT, to 
be. For the original of @r is fag, the Sanskrit past participle of the verb 
WT, to stand. The initial {is dropped, as usual in Prakrit ; likewise the 
medial a ; thus we arrive at fyait; and this may change cither to faat, which 
would be exactly parallel tothe Braj Bhasha fat, or to WT, which would 
be exactly parallel to the form at, assumed by me as the immediate original 
of ar (at). Now both fear and Ñr occur in the Naipali, and are there the 
simultancous equivalents of the Hindi ar; e Gs 

VII AIG ataa faa | i e. 
High Hindi: sast ara watvar wr | St. Luko i, 5. 
Again: <<a fafa ar faera ari i e. 
High Hindí: } rät fafu X faxra 1 St. Luke i, 6. 
Again: ¢ <7 Wo aù ar fern Ii. e. 
High Hindí: 4 gi esa at w A | St. Luko i, 7. 

In the case of et, therefore, we can still follow its deseent, step by step, 
from the Sanskrit fera:, through feet, fesit, far, wt, to gt; while in the 
case of aT unfortunately some of the links have been lost. But that AI, or 
TT, is really a direct descendant of the Sanskrit @at, just as yr of fea}, is 
even more remarkably proved by the Naipali; for in one case it aetually 
Makes use of at (feminine ai, plural a1) as a substitute of @a:. The Nai- 
pálí, namely, possesses two forms of the past participle passive; one is the 
ordinary form, which it shares with all other Gaurian languages ; the other is 
à very peculiar pleonastic form, which I believe only one other Ganrian lan- 
guage, viz., the Marathi, possesses. The difference between those two forms 
Appears to be this, that the participle takes the common form, whenever it is 
used actively to denote the past tense active, and the pleonastie form when- 
ever it is used passively as a participial adjective. The pleonastie form is 
made by superadding the past participle @a#, contracted to T, to the common 
form of the past participle passive, and of the two participles, thus compound- 
ed, the latter cannot be inflected, whereas the former (i, e., @t) takes the iun- 
flexions, and agrees with the qualilied noun in gender, number, and case, 
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(i. e., masculine &T, feminine al, plural and oblique #1) ; e. g., the past parti- 
ciple passive of gaq, to write, used to form the perfect tense active, is IA 
(i. e., Sans. fafaa:); but with the proper passive sense, it is War AT (Ż. e. 
Sanskrit fafaa: ad, or | Hindi fear sat or q7), thus “the Gospel written 
by Luke” is wae TET FI WHAATETE (i. e. Sanskrit aaa fafaa: wat WA- 
aaar: or Bi : wae fear Sar QUATaTr) ; Tia Toke wrote a Gospel” 
is qaa Bat WUGATRIT (i. e., Sauskrit BHT fafaa: Wasarate;, or Hindí 
aa ai EU WWIATSTE). A few other examples arc: QS JET WINTI 
War Bl AT TRAT NE TER Tera at aàr i e, High Hindi tz ame araq 
He BUH ge Te Ta war war ar (Lit. sant qa ace aT wie 
aa Hay aT Waqraage sa Wefan: wa: fara) St. Luke i, 26, 27. 
Again, & wm aa faa anga wat at fas, i e, High Hindi 4% uy 
way à wry awed wT wi MP (or Sanskrit gr... Hat wat aT) St. 
Luke i, 27. Again, ax amt gaq are i e, High Hindi Ao fara gar 
wat = aCe Sanskrit za: api St. Luke i, I4. Again, g Saar weyt at 
At a eet uea wat ie, High Hindi ae apa ast st ar eer aaar 
say In this last an the participle at and the genitive affix aT 
are side by side.* 

Whichever be thought the more probable derivation of r, either from 
aq or fag—and this can only be decided after a more thorough examina- 
tion of the earliest Gaurian literature—I hope, L have succeeded in proving 
so mueh beyond doubt, that the Sanskrit participle Aa is in one form or the 
other the original of the genitive post-positions. 

There remains briefly to consider the post-positions in the other Gau- 
rian languages. In the case of most of them my remarks are not meant to be 

* A very similar, though not quite so parallel case is that of ap, a past participlo 
of WIAT, to be, which still ocenrs in the Ganwari, and is also met with now and then in 
Tulsi Das, It stands for the High Mindi BH (Sanskrit ua), and the Low Hindi ¥4T, 
or WJF. It occurs, for instance, in tho following verse of Tulsi Dis, 

qa HITS UT atra SARFI Ni. o, 


High Hindi: WF aw BAT Ww TET = STATA Il 
Sundar kand. 


WT is a curtailment of tho Low Hindi WAT or WAT, which are both probably de- 
rived from a Prikrit NARI (for Sanskrit Wa). From aT, by the clision of Z 
wonld come afas, wat, WaT, and from the same, by the elision of both & and F, would 
come REBT = HAT = W4]. Another parallel case, I believe, wo havo in the syllable 
AT (feminino TM, plural à), which forms the Mindi futuro tenso; e, g., IM, he will bo, 
For it stands pr obably for NAT, the lindi past participle of HTT, to go; and WT itself 
is connected with tho Sanskrit Wt, and Prékrit WAT or (with insortion of an cupho- 
nions q) Tar. Comparo also GT in the Low Hindi phrase 41 STAT, to bo found, 
for WA ATAT, and HT, tho Low Hindí for Fl, what ? 
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more than suggestions of their probable origin, founded partly on the faet of 
the eommon origin of all Gaurian languages, partly on Prakrit analogies. 

In the Marathi genitive post-positions 47, a, %j, a simple transforma- 
tion of the guttural & of 41, a, @ into a palatal ẹ has taken plaee. For 
the rest they must be derived from the Sanskrit @@ in the same manner as 
aT, al, a. There is only one other instanee known to me in Marathi of such 
a change of gutturals and palatals : it is that of the Sanskrit fHcta: barba- 
rian into the Mahérashtri fa@ra which is the subjeet of a special rule in 
the Prakrita Prakdsa (II. 33.) But the change is physiologically very easy 
(cf. Max Müller, Science of Languages Leet. IIL, page, 155 vol. 2nd), and by 
no means uneommonin the Aryan languages in general (ef. Bopp, Comp. Gram. 
§ 14 page 25).* 

The origin of the Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati post-positions I explain 
alike, in a manner similar to that in whieh I have explained the Bangali 
and Oriya post-positions {and Wq; viz. that they have originated from a 
Prakrit form of @@ by the clision of the initial consonant @ and contraction 
(by Sandhi) of the two adjoining vowels. 

The original of the Panj&bi post-positions gr, A, Ẹ is the form wet or 
feet; probably the latter. ‘Take for instance the genitive of HgT horse. 
It may be assumed to have been originally arg faxt} Here the original 


* Thad written the abovo remarks whon I reecived a copy of tho Student’s 
Manual of Marathi Grammar. In tho appendix on tho grammatical forms whieh occur 
in old Mardthé poetry, a fow forms are given which confirm my theory in a remarkablo 

Ene } Ys ye y 

way, The old form of tho masculine qr and tho nouter & is thore (page 138) stated 
to bo resp. Feat and Fad, Now Fear represents a Prékrit form Taq and is the 
very form which, a fow pages back, I postulated as tho immediato original of tho 
Hindi @T (taking @ and “to be interchangeable letters) and bout which I expressed 
a hopo that a more thorough examination of the oldest Gaurian literature might bring 
to light traces of it. I, there, derived RT (or AT) thus: Sanskrit WA, Prakrit Trat 
= EN (or FARI) = cither FRAT (or FFA) or W (or =) = Al (or Y).—The 
derivation of ȘT ( in the same grammar page 132) from tho Sanskrit genitive affix 
@ is nutenable. lstly, because even if @ could be the original of %1, ib ecrtainly 
could not be so of the older from frat. 2ndly. The Sanskrit W is unchangeable, 
whilo AT is capable of forming caso, number, and gender. 3rdly. Against tho Sans- 
krit derivative affix W as well as against tho inflexional affix @ all those objections 
lie which I havo pointed ont with referenco to tho derivation of the Hiudi RI from the 
Sanskrit afix W or Wa. i a A, 

+ The Panjabi dictionary of the Lodiáná Mission gives a form fest, a preposition 
or genitive particle. If this ean be trusted, it wonld seom to indicate that the initial æ 
of tho Panjabi post-positions is a modification of the original ® of TRET Sco on this 
interchango of tho guttural and dental elass, Bopp’s Comparativo Grammar, § 401. 

+ I must reservo tho explanation of tho inflected from ETSY for another paper. 


18 r 
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meaning of faat was no more felt; it had become like a mere affix and 
had assumed an enclitic position, forming one word with arg. Hence, as in 
compound words, the (now medial) consonant ay was elided, and the two ad- 
Joining vowels ¥ + € contracted (by dropping €); thus we have arẹ Tat 
= me at. Finally as in High Iindi the harsh diphthong ¥ T was changed to 
the more agreeable vowel T; thus als at. The process here assumed is 
well illustrated by the origin of the interrogative pronoun @T4 who. In 
Prakrit the interrogative pronoun @T ( = Sanskrit æ) has almost invariably 
appended to it, the enelitie Tae; tlus at Yas; here the consonant q is 
always elided ; thus @T Jw ; “in the Gaurtan again the two adjoining vowels 
St + F are contracted (by dropping 3 ), thus ar.* 

The Sindhi post-positions Gif, Ht, $, AT may have originated from the 
form faat (= feat = feet, by exactly the same process as explained above 
in the case of qr; thus HS fatt = He gat = By ar. Finally the ini- 
tial semivowel 4 of àt would change, according to a general rule of the 
Prakvit (P. P. IL, 31) and Gaurian, into the palatal consonant 313 thus as 
St.t 

The Gujarati post-positious at (t, a, cte.) T am inclined to derive from 
an obsolete Prikrit form of wa, viz. fawT or Ur in the same way as the 
Panjabi et from fear, or the Sindhi t from feat. That such a Prakrit 
form must have once existed, is clearly proved by the Hindi, In poetry, an 
old Hindi form ir or Bla often occurs equivalent to Hat made or done. 
Pwo other old Hindi past participial forms, exactly analogous to them, also 
occur in poetry, viz. RaT or Stat given (= Sanskrit ew) and Pret or War. 
taken (== Sanskrit waa:).t Now the derivation of giay is well assured 


Ilero I will only say that I consider the termination & te bo a modification of the 
Sanskrit gonitive termination WA (of bases in 4), which in Prákrit becomes SW (or 


STH or BTS) or F. Tho enrtailment of faret or FAT into at must be supposed to 
havo taken place contemporanconsly with tho modification of the Praékrit termination 


STA or BTS or Ñ inte the Gaurian © (Hindi, Panjibi, Smdhi) or WT (Mar. Gujar.). 

* A Prákrit lingnal W generally changes into the dental Tin Hindí, In tho 
Alwar dialect tho pronoun is still ISA ; in the Ganwárí and in Hindi poetry (e. g. of 
Chand Bardai) it is WAF; compare in Marathi 444 fonrth for tho Prékrit TU. It 
may be noticed also that ths vowels X and S which are clided, are preceded by their 


own corresponding diphthongs X and Sl. 
t The Sindhi post-positions admit, however, also of a different explanation. Their 


initial St might bo meroly a softening of tho initial Y ye wo have in tho Marathi, 
As a somewhat parallel case we may compare the Nipali a (they are), to which cerre- 
sponds in tho Low Hindi of Alwar 3 and in High Hindi 4 (i. e. Sanskrit afa). 

f Of these pairs thosc containing the “are later and occur gonerally in Tulsi 
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According to the Prakrit Prakaga VITI, 62, the participal past passive of the 
root ST to give is in Prákrit fem (for Da a7) and from fey by a regu- 
lar process of phoncetie modification, which I shall explain later on, the form 
ala* originated. By analogy it follows that the other two forms altar 
and Wat must also be derived from original Prakrit forms fag and feu (of 
the roots @ and 4 L). It is true that neither faq nor faq are supported by 
any of Vararuchi’s Sutras, nor by the Prákrit of the plays founded upon those 
Sutras, But as the process of phonetic change was certainly not stop- 
ped by Vararuchi’s Stitras, the phase of Prakrit exhibited in his Sútras ean- 
not be taken as a measure of what Prákrit may have been at a much later 
period. There is uot the least ditticulty, therefore, in assuming that the 
Prákrit of later times and perhaps among the vulgar, contained many forms 
which have not found admittance in Vararuchi’s Stitras or in dramatie Prá- 
krit. Among those later or more vulgar forms fara and fau must have 
beent Their existence is necessary to account for the existence of the 
Dis, Tho others without %are the moro or iginal onos and occur for oxamplo in Kabir 
Chand ; 6. Jey 
BS HA ST yay star | 
aT ay HIT aa aie HET We e 
High Mindi: fay an Wate ST IEK feat | 
ar ard wat vee we A fear | 
Tnlsi Dás Raméyan, Ajudhya Kind. 
Again: wate aig @ & gaat Star 
He wre Brae fe MAT Wi a. e. 
High Hindi: Wel ACH BTA Fear | 
Heal S Wr Brae Sr fear i 
Kabir, Rekhtas, 
Again: NA QUA Bat ATT | 
GS WAT FS TATA Il i e 
High Hindi; Bret ar wa at yaa fEAT | 
aT A ara az vet Ar I 
Pr, Réj Ray., I, 11. 
Again: BITE Bag ols ata aai | 
tfa gare we wer ST l i. o 
High Tindi : aar area fa afa a aa faan | 
ary trad ade sar AET a 
Pr. Raj Ray., I, 18, 

* The dontal @ for original Q according to general Hindi usage, 

t In P. P. VIII, 13, it is stated the root W or WT may change into FT; e.g. 
FAT he does for RCT (= Sanskrit atia). From JY a past, part. passive ga 
may be derived and it is not improbable, that FU might change into faq by tho 
analogy of Taq just os e, g. 4 €9 iman changes into qf; FS PERIS: 
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forms lar and Mat which certainly do exist. From an original Prákrit 
feat then, through the intermediate modification &tat, I think the Gujarati 
genitive post-positions 41, &e., may be derived. 

Having thus explained the derivation of the various Gaurian post-posi- 
tions of the genitive, I now procced to state another important evidenee in 
support of my theory. I have shown that the word ẹṣẹ was used in two 
different ways in Prakrit to express the genitive, viz., Ist, as a mere affix, in 
whieh ease it was compounded with the word which was to be put into the 
genitive case; 2nd, asa pleonastie insertion, in which case the word which 
was to be put into the genitive case, retained its organie genitive inflexion. 
Now I have tried to prove that the Bangili post-positions Ut and Ņ and the 
Oriya post-position < are derived from the Prákrit aa employed in the for- 
mer manner. On the other hand the Hindi post-position @<t (HCL, FT) are 
derived from the same Prakrit @t@# employed in the second manner and the 
Hindi post position @t (Rt, &) as well as the post-positions of all Gaurian 
languages of the Hindi class (d. e. Naipali, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Panjabi, 
but exclusive of Bangali and Oriya) are derived from tho Prakrit form faz 
(farg respectively), also employed in the second manner, This aecounts why 
the initial œ was lost in Bangáli and Oriya, while it was retained in Hindi, 
Naipéli and Mar.thi, It is true @ was dropped Gf my derivation be true) 
in the Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati; but this is accounted for by the cir- 
eumstanee that though the wordsfarat and fag remained independent words, 
yet being only pleonastic, they became enclitic, and henee liable to phonetic 
corruption in the initial letters by contact with the principle word, on which 
they leant. However the main point to which I wished to eall attention is 
this, that if my theory of explanation of the genitive post-positions of the 
Hindi class of the Gaurian languages is true, it may be expected that traees of 
their being a pleonastiec insertion, and of the existence of an organie genitive 
of the inflected word will have remained. A few such traces, I think, I can 
prove to exist, and considering the extent to which phonetie decay has gone 
in the modern languages of India, I think they are sufficiently distinct and 
remarkable. 

In Hindi poetry, such combinations as afe ax, Afe a1, afe FT (all 
= Bat or faumr) or afg HU (= faa wr) &e., are not uncommon ; e. g., 


BC aa sia Bia aia HET WaT aie AT WZ e. 

High Hindi: = wu faa a Bat at War KZI we aA 1 
Stra Dis, Súrságar, Rágvilása. 
Or: aat rst ae Fr RTT N i. e, 
High Hindi: @ Siw WIT Da aT ST TTT l 
Ibidem, 162. 
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Or: ar & wa era) Sra ars F AA BT zc. 


High Hindi: faa & se uret were fora & Be FTT N 
Kabir’s Rekhtas. 


Now these forms afe or atf, AR or ate, afe or mie, atte, whe, 
&e., are nothing but phonetie corruptions of the Sanskrit genitives TQ, TQ, 
aa, &e. No doubt when standing by themselves they are commonly used 
to express the dative ease and even any other case (ablative, instrumental, 
loeative) ; but that is owing to the fact (i) that the dative ease has disap- 
peared altogether from the Prákrit and the Gaurian, and has been substituted 
by the genitive and (ji) that in poetry all ease-signs (or post-positions) are 
generally omitted. But instanees are not wanting where those forms are 
used even by themselves in the sense of the genitive ; e. g., 


z eS _ p 
a wig BA Aa ari Sr WET X Ii e. 


‘en . ia 
High Hindi: fara ar wa Sa Fa Tet BT ar F 1 
Rajniti, page 3. 


AS 
Or: 34 Wate STAT aget 
ETR TH Ba WA TUN A e. 


High Hindi: 34 at arat am gaT l 
T WU ary BA GIF | 
Tulsi Dis Ramayan, Sundarkind. 


9. Inthe High Hindi the interrogative pronoun ara forms its genitive 
Faaa, the relative sit forms fase, the demonstrative §7 forms faaart, az 
forms waar, q7 forms gami. These forms faa, fora, faa, wa, va have 
never been explained. The fact, however, is that they are by themselves al- 
ready full genitives so that faam, fara ar, &e., are in reality double or pleo- 
nastie genitives. In Prakrit there are two forms of the base of these pronouns, 
one ending in ¥, the other in € (viz, % and fa, a and fa, q and fa of whieh all 
© bases, with the solitary exception of faq what have been lost in Sanskrit), 
The bases far, fat, fa, are in the Prákrit, as we know it now, restricted ge- 
nerally to the feminine ; but that originally it was not so, is proved by the 
fact that in the masculine the forms faw, fam, faut of the instrumental 
ease oeeur as alternatives besides an, Hu, aw. Now the genitive of the 
masculine bases fa, fan, fa is fave. farq, Fara (feminine faqr, faqr, faar ; 
for the Sanskrit fara, fara faw ; feminine fagl: ete. by the common rule 
of the Prakrit of assimilating dissimilar compound consonants, ef. P. P. III, 
2.) In the modern dialeets there is a general rule, that where the Sanskrit has 
two dissimilar consonants adjoining and the Prákrit turns these into two 
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similar consonants, the Gaurian clides one of the latter and lengthens the 
preceeding vowel.* The following examples will illustrate this rule : 


Sanskrit. Prakrit. Gaurian. Sanskrit. Prakrit Gaurian. 
aw aa aq ATT aut ara 
at ae ara qì aa mat 
TÀ RST ara aa Wt BT 
WE ay az af afin art 
wa ea era Neh gr aa 
TRA waa kar zN aE zy 
HAT Buy Bq ete, ete. ete. 


But there are exceptions to this rule. One of the most common of these 
is qa all from Prakrit qaq and Sanskrit @a.t The genitive far, fae, faw 
&e., are also exceptional and become in Hindi fara, faa, faa, &e. It follows, 
therefore, that the forms faaat cte. are pleonastic genitives. Rendered in 
Prakrit they would be faw fae (or fam aia), cte., with which may be 
compared the genitive w aca quoted above on page 23. 

3. In most Gaurian languages the termination of the noun in inflexion, 
i. e. when followed by post-positions, undergoes some change, generally into 
Lor By; e. g, Hindi Wt genitive as ar; Marithi Za genitive Zargr. These 
inflexional forms, | believe, to be simply modifications of the old organic geni- 
tives of the Sanskrit. I must content myself, however, here with this simple 
statement, and reserve the substantiation of it to a future paper on the in- 
flexional bases of nouns. 


Essay III. 
On the Inflexional Base of Nouns. 


In the former essay I promised a paper on the inflexional base of Gau- 
rian nouns. The present essay will be devoted to this subject, the dis- 
cussion of whieh, it seems best to insert here, as it offers au important con- 
firmation of the theory set forth in the former essay, and a foundation for 
the treatment of the other inflexional post-positions in the subsequent essays. 

In most Gaurian languages, there are classes of nouns which exhibit a 
different form when placed in connexion with post-positions (¢, e. in all 
oblique cases) from that which they have when they stand by themselves 
(i. e. in the nominative ease). The former form I shall eall the oblique 
form ; it is identical with what is often called the inflexional base. The 


* Traces of this jaw aro seon already in Prákrit, e.g. Sanskrit W@ becomes in 
* . DO . o 
Prikrit QQ or ATF sce P., P, VI, 5; or Sanskrit ale, Prákrit fare or SVS: Sanskrit 


s ~ ~ > 
FAT, Prákrit THC or SF; Sanskrit Ths, Prákrit TrA} or Tet or Ts see 
P. P. TIT, 58. 


+ Also qq, tmo, from Pråkrit gq and Sanskrit qa; but in Naipálí regularly 
arq. 


~ 
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form of the noun in the nominative ease I shall distinguish as the direct 
form. 

In the present essay these forms of the noun in the plural will be 
altogether set aside, as in some Guurian languages they are of a nature, 
altogether different from that of these forms of the noun in the singular. For 
the present I must assume this; the proof will be given afterwards in another 
essay. But it will greatly simplify the enquiry to confine our attention for 
the present to the singular. 

In the Hindi only one class of nouns possesses an oblique form in 
the singular ; viz., all masculine nouns the direet form of which ends in 
sueh an Wf, as is a modification of the Prakrit nominative sing. masculine 
termination %. ‘he oblique form diflers from the direct form in chang- 
ing the termination 4T to Q; e. g, nominative yrET horse, genitive aS 
ar; eet large, agat ke. The above definition implies that all those 
nouns have passed info the Hindi from the Prakrit and, therefore, excludes all 
such nouns ending in T as have heen transferred to the Hindi direct from 
the Sanskrit or Arabic ; ¢.g., tratt king, faat father, Zaari God AAT priest, @tet 
God, &e, All other nouns, whether maseuline or feminine, have no oblique 
form dittering from the direct form ; e. g., nominative, frat father, genitive 
frat at; sa water, genitive Ta Hr; arat gardener, genitive ATS AT ; BY 
devotee, gen. S14 T ; qA daughter, genitive Wat at; ara (fem.) word, gen. 
ara at, &e. 

The Panjibi agrees with the Hindi in every particular ; e. g., nominative 
West boy, gen. ae at; but rar soul, gen. WaT QT; HTS man, gen. HIAR; 
urat herdsman, gen. Wetar; fas on gen. fys aI RŠ crow, gen. ATS 
aT ; qẸT calamity, gen. FBT T ; ars eee gen. WS ZT; Tt daughter, gen. 
qtar To the mase. nouns in 1 must be eared also those terminating in 
ai; e go aala} shopkeeper, gen. afai gr. (Sec Panjabi Grammar of the 
American Mission in Lodiáná). 

The Sindhi follows the Hindi and Panjabi with this qualification, that 
it retains the Prákrit termination 3, and that, therefore, to the Hindi 
and Panjabi class of nouns in 4T corr espond in Sindhi the nouns ending in 
St. The oblique form changes the terminations Dr of the direct for m into 
x, as in Hindi Andi Panjábí; e. g., nominative arşi horse, gen. gS T; but 
gï man, gen. ua ST; Se woman, gen. ST STI; WKS word, gon. 1.8% ST; 
Bret mare, gen. Sl Sr; ATA bread, gen. arai] ST &e. (See W. H. Wathen's 
Sindhi Grammar). 

The Naipili and Gujarati again agree with the Sindhi, with this excep- 
tion that they change the termination at of the direct form into at of the 
oblique form instead of ©. Similarly the Gujarati nenter nouns in © 
change their final in the obligue form into BT; e. g., 
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Naipali ; nominative pa word, gen. FT AT; 


but s qam king 4 USI aT 
7 aia son o WATT AT 
D afe course „ afe at 
rs au lord, 9H AT 
(Examples from St. Luke’s Gospel.) 
Gujarati ; nominative mase, uur business gen. WaT at 
neut. ai gold » aat a; 
but re masce, gq God » S43 aT 
r » eT king » UET 
» A} shoe maker „ atat 
a » TTS sweetmeat » W3 AT 
= fem. arar girl » Wa AT 
' » urat book » Sat ar 
i » “TS mother-in-law ,, arg aT 
BS 3 ES yellow myr. „ Ste aT 
fy » <a churningstaff ,, <a at 
a » OF iguana a Of Shi 
A neut. a thicket » Sma AT 
' » Yat water » Wal ar 


(See Grammar of Shapurji Edalji.) 

It is manifest that all these Gaurian languages allow an oblique form 
only to such nouns as have passed directly or immediately from the Prakyrit 
into the Gaurian, which form part, as it were, of the original stoek of voca- 
bles with which the Gaurian started on its way of development, when it 
first began to beeome a distinct language beside Prakvit. ‘These nouns 
(viz. those which admit of an oblique form) I shall always in future dis- 
tinguish briefly as the Prakritic elements of the Gaurian. 

Besides these Prdkritie elements of the Gaurian, there is another class 
of nouns in the above-mentioned languages (viz. Hindi, Panjabi, Sindht, 
Gujarati, Naipali, whieh I shall iu future call for brevity’s sake the Mindi- 
class Gaurian), the naturo of which is unmistakable to any one acquainted 
with the phonetic peculiarities of Prakrit and Sanskrit. They are purely 
Sanskrit. As the Prákrit tolerates no compound consonant in the begin- 
ning, nor a dissimilar compound consonant in the middle of a word ; further 
as it generally either changes a medial surd mute consonant to the correc- 
sponding sonant one, or elides it altogether; and as it generally changes 
an aspirate mute consonant to the simple aspirate ¥, it follows, that, 1, every 
Gaurian word containing a compound consonant in the beginning or a dis- 
similar compound consonant in the middle must be Sanskritie (barring of 
course all foreign words); 2. Jost Gaurian words containing a medial 
surd mute or aspirate are Sanskritic, e. g, wrath is in Hindi both t4 and 
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are; but the latter is Présritie, whereas the former is purely Sanskritie ; 
again ® or BA work are Sanskritic, but ara or Tst are Prakritic ; again. 
fafaa written is Sanskritie, but faer or faat is Prakritic, &e. &e.* 
All such nouns I shall call the Sanshritie elements of the Gaurian. It 
needs no proof to show that this Swxshritie element is the most modern 
part of the Gaurian; modern, that is, nob absolutely, but relatively to the 
other elements; for the presence of some of the Sanskritic clement dates 
from some centuries. But a very slight examination of the Hindi liter- 
ature-will show that this Sezskritic clement is least present in its oldest 
specimens, and that it inereases in proportion as the date of the literature 
approaches our own times. In the High Hindi it preponderates very large- 
ly, and, as I have already remarked in the introductory essay, its intro- 
duction is still progressing. 

Now what happens when we see a Sanskrit word naturalised, as it 
were, in the Gaurian (High Hindi)? It is simply taken in the form 
of the Sanskrit nominative sing. In this form it remains stervotyped in the 
Ganrian and serves as the Ganrian Inflerional base for all cases, the nomin- 
ative, as well as the oblique ones ; e. g., wiso is in Hindi afyara, gen, efgart 
at. This inflexional base afaara is nothing but the nominative sing. of the 
Sanskrit word (or rather base) qfgwa. Again soulisin Hindi ratr (with 
gen. Stat at) which is merely the Sanskrit nominative sing. of the base IAA. 
The same word oecurs in Hindi also in the Prákritie form arg (for Prakr. 
ur) in the sense of an honorific term of address. It follows from this as 
the distinetivo principle of the (Hindi-class) Gaurian,} that they have 1, 
lost the power of forming organie inflexions of a noun (as the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit do.) 2. That they leave their inflexional bases unchanged and 
indieate their inflexion by post-positions, and 3, that they use as their bases 
the nouns in the nominative singular belonging to a former and now 
fossil state of the language (viz., to Sanskrit or, as we shall presently see, to 
Prakrit) ; having thus beeoime uuconseious of the already inflected nature 
of its nouns. 

It has been now shown that the Prakritie element of the (Hindi-elass) 
Gaurian contains all those nouns whieh admit of an obligue form, and 

* These are only a few of tho more bread and geueral criteria. There are others 
also; e. g., in the High Hindí (not in tho lew Hindi of Alwar) every lingual w of the 
Prakrit (which, as is well known, not only retains all Sanskrit lingual w, but changes 
even every single, dental I of the Sanskrit into the lingnal w) is changed into a dental 
‘J even in those cases whero the Prakrit represented the original Sanskrit w. Henco 
every Hindi word containing a lingual w must be Sanskvitie; e. ga REAT te de is 
Prakritic, but ATU to do and ara canse are Saaskritic; RIR eur is Prdkritic, but 
WY car Sanskritic, &e. 

+ Le., of the Ganyian after its fall development as a distinct and separate lan- 
guage; leaving ent ef account, therefere, the Prdkritic element, which represents a 
State ef the Ganrian, whon it was not yet distinct frem Prakrit, 
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that all Sanskritie elements (of the Gaurian) belong to that class of nouns 
which admit of no oblique form, a class whieh is much more extensive than 
the other. But Sanskritic elements do not account for the whole of the nouns 
belonging to that class, ‘There are many nouns in this class which L., ex- 
hibit all the phonetie peeuliarities (enumerated above) of the Prákrit ; which 
2., have the form of the nominative sing. of the Prikrit ; and which 3., prc- 
serve this form unchanged in all cases (ù e, do not admit of an oblique 
form), indicating their inflexion by post-positions ; 6. g., elephant is in Hindi 
Täl; it is identical with the Prakrit nominative singular welt (= Sanskrit 
Set, nominative singular of the base faa, ), and is in Hindi the (in/lexion- 
al) base of which the nominative is erat, the gen, wrat a, &e. From 
this we conclude, 1., that all these nonns have been transferred to the 
Gaurian not from the Sanskrit, but from the Prakrit ; but 2., that they were 
so transferred not before the distinctive principles of the Gauriay had fully 
established themselves, 7. e., after the Gaunan had finally and entirely: 
replaced the Prakrit as a separate and distinct language. ‘These nouns, 
therefore, have an altogether different nature from those nouns which con- 
stitute the Prákritie elements of the Gaurian. The latter are the carliest 
elements of the Gaurian which were transferred to it from the Prakrit at that 
carly time when the principles of the Ganrian were'not yet formed, but 
only in process of formation; when as yet the Gaurian was only a much 
decayed dialect of the Prakrit. Tence the Pridhritic clements have a mixed 
character, half Prakrit, halfGaurian ; Prakrit they are in showing traces of 
organic inflexion, viz, in the oblique form (as differing from the direct form 
of the nominative) ; Gaurian, in preserving their obligue form unchanged in 
all obliqne eases alike, indicating the difference of the various oblique cases 
by post-positions. On the other hand the other Prakrit nouns entered the 
Ganrian when its principles were fully formed ; and, therefore, becoming sub- 
ject to the force of those principles, they were fully assimilated by the Gaurian, 
I shall therefore in future denominate all such nouns as the proper Gaurian 
elements of the Gaurian, to distinguish them from the Prdhritie elements 
on the one hand, and from the Saashkrifie clements on the other hand.* 
Thus we have seen that the whole of the Gaurian nouns are divided 
into three classes. 1. The Prddvitie clement containing all nouns, which 
admit an oblique form. 2. The proper Gauyian elemcut containing one part 


* By tho term “ Gaurian element” only, I shall designate both the proper 
Qaurian and tho Sanskritic elements together, For all Gaurian nouns may be divided 
thus :— 
l. Prdivitic nouns, i. e., admitting an oblique form, 
2. Gouytan nouns, å. e, not admitting an oblique form, 
% Gaurian proper. 
b. Sanskritic, 
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of the nouns which do not admit an oblique form. 8. The Sanskritie 
element containing the remaining part of the nouns which do not admit an 
oblique form. And from what has been explained above, it follows further 
that these three clements or classes represent three, in fhe main, successive 
stages in the development or periods in the history of the Gaurian lan- 
guages. The Prákritie clement exhibits the Gaurian in its earliest stage 
(probably before 800 A. D.) Next comes the proper Gaurian clement 
which shows the Gaurian in its middle stage (extending probably from 
about $00 to 1800 A. D.) Lastly comes the Saaskritie clement showing 
the Gaurian in its modern form (beginning probably with about 1300 
A. D.) 

I may remark here en passant, that the nouns (now post-positions) RT 
(Naipali), at (Hindi) ; et (Panjabi), st (Sindhi), at (Gujarati), since they 
exhibit the phonetie peculiarities of the Prakrit (for they stand for the 
Prákrit [feet or arar or rather for) fagat or TZAT and the Sanskrit 
(ain: or] Gani as explained in Essay II), and since they admit of an 
oblique form (i. e, BI, Ñ Z, Si, AN), belong to the Prdkritie clement of the 
Gaurian and hence to the earliest period of its history ; to that time of its 
history, in faet, when it was yet merely a modification of Prakrit. The 
Gaurian was not established as a separate and distinct language until after 
these nouns had assumed fully the nature of mere inflexional post-positions. 
This fact it is important to bear in mind, when we come afterwards to the ex- 
planation of the nature of the oblique Jorm of nouns ; and also because, as 
it will be observed, it tends to continn the theory of the origin of the geni- 
tive post-positions, given in Essay J1. 

Another point I may also dispose of here, before E pass on to the 
examination of the obligue form in the remaining Gaurian languages, 
(Marathi, Bangdli, Uriya). Jt has been stated that it is a principle of the 
Ilindi-class Gaurian languages that they assume as their inflexional bases 
the nouns of their parent languages (Prakrit and Sanskrit) in the form of 
the nominative singular and preserve this form throughout ur all cases, 
Here two phonetic laws come into play which have the curious effect of 
Making the terminations of many Sanskritie and proper CGaurian nouns, 
which would otherwise have been widely different, identical ; so that looking 
simply at the termination, ib would be impossible in some cases to judge, 
to which class of elements such nouns belong. These two phonetie laws 
are; first, the well known law, that final short vowels in Gaurian are 
yuieseent or not pronouneed, so that a word, though ending in reality in a 
short vowel, virtually terminates in a consonant and is treated accordingly. 
In most Gaurian grammars such nouns and those ending really in conso- 
nants are considered alike as constituting the eonsonatal declension and are 
subject to identical rules of inflexion. For clearness of distinetion jn these 
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essays, all Gaurian words really ending in consonants will have the Virsma 
(fatra) appeyded to them while those which end only virtually in conso- 
nants (but really in short vowels) will be written without it; e. g., HTT ear 
is pronounced Adz not kana, and treated exactly like afara wise (pro- 
nounced budhimán, not budhimina). ‘This explains also ‘how it happened 
that some words which really end in % or 3 come to be written as if onding 
ins. The truth is, that they are not really written with a final ¥, but 
their final g or J not being pronounced, was also not written.* The tran- 
scription of the word assimilated itself to the pronunciation ; e. g., aT tire 
seems at first sight by the analogy of ara, &e., to be really aga though 
pronounced only ág ; but this is only in appearance, in truth 474 meade for 
arfi (Prakrit gait, Sanskrit afg:), but as final g was not pronounced, it 
was also suppressed in writing. So again the modern High Hindi @T hav- 
ing done stands for the older Low Hindi af (Prakrit afc, Sanskrit 
Bear), which has dropped its final g, in accommodation to the pronunciation. 
In poetry, indeed, 417, WT and other nouns of the same nature are commonly 
treated as if terminating in 4 (i. e., dga, kara, not as ág, kar,) but this is 
merely because according to tho native grammatical system, the vowel | 
s supposed to be inhererit in every consonant. 

Tho second law is this, that a final diphthong or long vowel of the Prá- 
krit is reduced by the Gaurian to dts inherent t simple vowel. The inherent 
simple vowel of 41 is &, of q and $ it is g, of Brand % it is S. in Prakrit 
all masculine bases in Y terminate in the nominative singular in Sy or g (ef. 
Pr. Prák. V. 1, XI, 10); all masenline and feminine bases in = and ¥ 
terminate in tho nominative singular in ¢ and w& (ef. Pr. Prak. V, 18); 
all masculine and feminine bases in 1, € and terminate in the 
nominative singular in S, = and & respectively. I have shown above that 
the Gaurian adopts its nouns from the Prakrit in the form of the nomina- 
tive singular of the Prikrit. Now in adopting them in this manner, tho 
Cogan reduces their (Prakrit) terminations 91, 4, =, Sl, &, regularly to 
their inherent simple vowels 4, Zand Bt Æ. g, Sanskrit arat = Prákrit 


* Traces of this plenomonon occur already in Prakrit; comp. Pr. Prak. XT, 
10., according to which sútra instead of vq qfaa (for Skr. qq qas: ) may be said 
and written qf yfafa as well as q4 qifan. 

a Traces of “this law arc not unfrequent alroaly in Prakvit, Far the reduction 
of JT to 3 comp. Pr. Prak. X MK, he (BS iy zag for yiga smiling), V, 19—20, 
(e. 9. aene for qratãt garlands). For the reduction of g to q comp, ihe, Jernia Wi 
22. (e. g WEE for wg-y by s river), XT, 10, ii. (2. a ga for fgg a man), VT, 6. (e.9., 
qig for q(T of whom), The roduction ofa final an, =, mH occurs only, when they 
are the final of thofirst part of a compound ; seo Pr, Prak. TV. i. (e. g, EWS for 
AIYA the bank of the Jumuá; wedyW for Wear tho rivor-stroam; qaPAe 

4 
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aT beeomes in Gaurian a1a.* This is the Proper Gaurian form beside 
which the Gaurian possesses the word also in the Sanskritic form apa. The 
earliest Gaurian form of arq is aÑ, which is as nearly as possible like the 
Prakrit a77. It oe CUS e. Y in Chand’s Prithirija Rayasa „HL G4) : 
cafa an fafs a at, L Cy Ale Saas) ara AST fae Zu Again 
Sanskrit @pe: — Prakrit @aet becomes in Gaurian was, a form which 
occurs very commonly in Hindi poetry; similarly poctical Hindi has ey 
gain for Prikrit @et = Sanskrit aa; or aqy order, command for Prákrit 
FIET = Sanskrit Brew; e e.g. in Tulsi Das’s Ramayan, 

site wale Sit Bae Sher | 

aI Ta Tae qa AE RETI i. e, 

H. H. fara ET HARA ait TAN Feat | 
aT ala ee Vt Tae faa I 
Ayodhya and. 

Beside these a great many other such nouns in $ are met with in 
poetical Hindi; in fact, I have no doubt, every noun, that now in Hindi 
prose ends in 4.f What is, thus, a form confined in Hindi to the old and 
poetic language, appears in Sindhi to be preserved in the eommon modern 
language. Dr, Trumpp says: “ The old Prakrit ending in o has in Sindhi 
been split up into two great classes, one of which has corrupted the Prakrit 
(final) o into n, the other has preserved it unchanged.” He adds: “ It 
is noteworthy that many words which in Sindhi cnd in o, in Hindi end in 
A, while on the other hand the short final u in Sindhi has in Hindi been 
thrown away or become quiescent.” (Cf. Journ. Germ. As. Society, vol. 
AVI, p. 131). Also in the common modern Naipálí an important instance of 
that form has been preserved. The nominative plural is there formed by 
adding gw to the noun. Now Zw is nothing else but a modilication of the 
Prakrit Gu, Sanskrit X7: multitude. Though this form has disappeared from 


for e=yy having a woman's face), but comp. Pr. Prak. VI, 6 (e.g, ayy for FIRT 
of what). Note that in Prakrit all these forms are optional, but not in Gaurian. | 
may add a few examples from tho Mrichchhakatika :— 
EH GamE BE HEAT wget! i e. 
Skr. Ev GINE BAT WaT Baar ITE ataa: ll 
Again {na geig - Sanskrit faux: vata I 

* A few other instances are in Hindi @qz, bed, for Prakrit gy, Sanskrit agi; 
A4, flute, for Prákrit Arar, Sauskrit gir; wis, shame, for Prákrit qer, Sanskrit 
WT ; IIM, tongue, for Prákrit efrer (or sitat ), Sanskrit t (ST; 3 gig, shado, for 
Prékvit Bret (see Pr. Prak, II, 18.), Sanskrit ergy. 

+ These archaic forms aro very common in poetry, only it should be noted that as 


thoy generally occur at the end of a line, they are usually lengthened to @ for metre’s 
Sake, 
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Ganwari and in poctical and old Hindi, the original forms still commonly 
occur, &. Goy 
at sife adz mf | 
we ata care sift i e. 
H. H. set sa arate aa ç | 
asl aad faq Y AM I 
Lanka Kand. 
Or safa mia miaa) Bae I i. e. 
H.I. sad Sra GT VA AGH 
Prithiraj Ráyasá, L. 1S. 
Again gaq wife faa WaT are Wane: 
H. H. evant aie fara weal = at I 
Ayodhya Kind. 
Again mg Mat aT wate af a il eae 
arg aad STH yausqg TH aT ea ACT tl 
Ayodhya Kand. 
Again fafs hala ais afa anit i e. 
H. H. faai ar eae a Ba wet I 
Lanká Kind. 
But also faq a178 aa YRT Za to oa. ib 
H. U. feat ar area aq wa at Slat St 
Ayodhya Kand. 

In Marathi, where 3Ta and similar words are mutilated in the same 
way (see below), the original = appears again in the oblique cases; e g. 
the gen. is S0 AT. just as nom. efx, gen. IA FT. 

An interesting question here arises: why is it that the Prakrit termin- 
ation r has not always hecome ¥ in Gaurian, but has remained unchanged 
(or become Bt as in Hindi, Panjabi and Marathf) in many instances ? e. g., 
while the Braj Bhishá forms the Pres, Partie. @rq being (= Prakrit Sa) 
the High Hindi has STAT, or while the Prakrit @aBt becomes in old Hindi 
Was, the Prakrit ree, T, horse, becomes in modern Hindi AIST (also in 
Panjabi, Marathi, or HFT in Sindhi, Gujarati), If my previous remarks be 
remembered and also that Vig, Ws, ete. „ admit of no oblique form, while 
STAT, IST, cte., do admit of one (viz. Ta, as, ete.), it will be seen that the 
forms grg, FAE, ete., belong to the proper Gaurian element, while %rat, IST, 
ete., belong to the Prakritie clement. This, however, is not yet an answer 
to the question. The question still remains why did some Prakrit words 
ending in 3f ‘not submit to the Gaurian principles, but retained their 


In modern Hindi the form q3 (Rao) is limited to being a certain title of 
nobility less than Raja, exactly as it is also the case with the form TE (mentioned 


above in the text), a perfcetly parallel formation to qS. 
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Prikritie complexion? The answer to this question, I believe, to be this: 
In Prakrit any nominal gase in |] may have two forms as regards tho 
termination: l, a general form which it has also in Sanskrit; and 2., a 
particular form, peculiarly Prakrit, made by the addition of the affix 
a (see Pr. Prak. TV. 25); e. gy, bee is Wat (general form) or Bata 
particular form); done is fae (general) or fee (part.); true is Wa 
(gen.) or ABR (part.), cte. The consonant a is generally elided; hence 
AATA, faza, Way. The nominative sing. of these cases would be respec- 
tively : Bac or atit (for WATAT) ; fat or fast (for fazat) ; wat or 
wast (for waar), etc. Now Prakrit nouns may of course pass into the 
Gaurian in both or cither of these forms. But according as they did so 
in their general or in their particular form, their fate was different. IPfthey 
passed into the Gaurian in their particular, peculiarly Prakrit form, they 
retained their Prékritie complexion, and these nouns constitute the Prá- 
kritie element of the Hindi-class Gaurian. On the other hand, if they 
passed into the Gaurian in the general form, they readily submitted to the 
action of the pure Gaurian phonetic and grammatical principles (that is, 
the law to change 3T to ¥ and the law of not admitting an oblique form), 
and thus these nouns constitute the proper Gaurian clement of the Hindi- 
class Gaurian, This may be illustrated again by the present participle ; 
“ being” in Prikrit is Spat or Saat, in both forms it passed into the 
Gaurian; but the form BrW¥rt was contracted to erat (for wat) and 
remained unchanged or modified to rat (in High Hindi); while the form 
Sait was changed to Brg (for Ta). It is casy enough to understand that 
the Gaurian termination ST (or aT) being a contraction of the Prakrit 
termination YAT could not be reduced to S, while the simple termination 
St could be so reduced. The same fact, viz. that the Gaurian Sf is a 
contraction of the Prakrit 931, may perhaps explain its curious Braj 
Bhash4 form 31; for the diphthong St (= 4 + 3 + B)is more strictly an 
equivalent of HXT (è. e, B+ St or | + B+ S) than the simple Ht. Farther 
proofs of this theory 1 must defer for the present. I shall have occasion 
again to refer to it in the course of this essay.* 


* Another theory has been proposed lately by Mr. Beames (Indian Antiquary, 
Part V., 1872) which explains the phenomenon by the different accent of the words ; 
oxytones retaining the Prékrit termination yy (or wT); and barytones reducing 
it to s (or %4). This theory is quite insufficient for the purpose. Mr. Beames him- 
self admits that “it cannot be said that every oxytono substantivo in Sanskrit 
gives riso to a noun in À or o in modern languages. On the contrary the exemp- 
tions to the rule are as mumerous as the illustrations of it.’ This admission, surely, 
is fatal to the theory. “But though in the case of two different oxytone words 
it may be possible to show cause, why in the one instanco the accent bad its legiti- 
mate inflaence, but not in the other, this is manifestly inadmissible, when it is one 
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But to return to our enquiry, we have now seen that if a Prakrit 
noun having the general form of its base, passed into the Gaurian, it sub- 
mitted to the laws of the Gaurian. Hence e. g- the nominative singular 
of the Prakrit agt would become the inflexional base in the Gaurian, 
not admitting an oblique form, but remaining unchanged in all cases; thus 
nominative BAT, g renitive WASIAT instrumental ARTA, ete. But the form 
WZT of the Gaurian inflexional base is, then, modified to was which now 
is the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases ; lastly, waz is moditied 
to Wee which still remains the unchangeable inflexional base in modern 
Hindi, But this process of phoncetie corruption has obtained in all modern 
Gaurian languages almost without exception,and has reduced all nnchangeable 
inflexional bases, which originally ended in $T, to the form of the crude 
(general) base in 9. Only in Marathi a few isolated instances of the 
original unchangeable inflexional base in 3f remains ; e. ies aT gain (= 
nominative singular Prákrit @rgt = Sanskrit wr) has nominative wrest, 
gen. MTS BT, dat. rere, ete. In the present poetical and old Hindí it oc- 
curs only as #1, and from the modern High Hindi it has disappeared alto- 
gether and has been substituted by the Sanshritic Ta. Some other in- 
stances in Marathi of the base in 3T are &TqT surprise, Sret sensation of 
burning, 13T moaning, aTer bees’ nest. 

Confining our tenes to the modern Hindi and the example 7%, we 
find that the modern Hindi possesses also another form of this same word ; 
viz., As, which is also the unchangeable inflexional base of all cases in 
the singular; thus: nominative @¥, gen. Q% al, instr. Ee J, cte. 
The difference between them is this, that @a~e has come into the Hindi 
from the Prakrit, and belongs to the Proper Gaurian clement, whereas 


and the same word which now exhibits the Prikrit termination sy (er gt), now the 
Gaurian reduced termination | (or 4). Now, in Hindi at all events with which 
Tam more particularly acquaintod, overy so-called tadbhava adjective may bo nsed 
with both forms of tho terminatien; (thengh no doubt eno is more cominon than tho 
ether) ; e. g., truo is qg as well as 4f ae gal); great is ag = well as ast 
(fem. asi); you may say Qg aT Ware = as well as Qe 4st wae = he is a very 
vulgar man; you may also say g€ are aq %, but not az ata aat 3; again 
it is more idiomatic te say 4% Way ata gy than 4% agit ara = . Uf it be said 
that it depends upon circumstances whethor the accent of the same werd should 
influence tho tormination or not, thon clearly it is not the accent but that ulterior 
canse which detormines tho form of the termination. I think there can bo ne denbt 
that the real canso of the differenco in tho termination is the absence or presence of 
the pleonastic affix a, This accounts most easily and naturally for all the facts of the 
case. This is ne mere a mere hypothesis; though for the present I must content 
myself with stating the fact; the proofs, which 1 hope to bring forward in anether 
placo, amount nearly te demonstration. 
20 al 
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4 las come into it from the Sanskrit directly and belongs to its Senskri- 
lic clement, or, as I have explained in the introductory cssay, @¥ is the 
hich Hindi substitute for the low Hindi qe, which is considered to be 
vulgar. But what it is important to observe is this, that wae and qe 
are identical as regards their termination, This is a curious result of the 
action of phonetic laws, by which the Proper Gaurian elements, after a 
run of centurics through constantly changing forms, return to their original 
Sanskritic form. In the case of a33 aud We the appearance of the whole 
word is so alike, that perhaps it may have sometimes escaped observation 
that there is at all a double form of the word of so widely different origin. 
But the identity may even go further than this, so that in the vase of not 
a few words it may be now impossible to determine, whether they are 
contributions of the Prákrit or the Sanskrit. The cause of the identity of 
termination on the part of the Sanstritie elements of the Ganrian is the 
inability of the latter to tolerate a visarga* and its want of a neuter 
gender. All Sanskrit nouns wheu incorporated into the Gaurian, pass 
into it in the form of the nominative singular according to the Gaurian 
principle, ‘Thus father is fat, brother is arat, mother is wrat; they are 
the nominatives singular of the Sanskrit bases fa, are, ate. The proper 
Gaurian forms of these words are faS, HTS or WTS, arg which are still 
in use in the Panjabi, Mardthi and poetical Hindi. Now the nominative 
singular masculine of Sanskrit bases in ¥, %, and Y ends in a visarga, 
Hence the Gaurian which is unable to tolerate a final visarga, clides it, and 
therefore practically adopts Sanskrit masculine nouns in ¥Y, =, © in their 
crude base. Sanskrit neuter bases in g and 3 have no inflexional termination 
in the nominative singular, and their adoption by the Gaurian makes; 
therefore, no difference in their ease; but Sanskrit neuter nouns in | end 
in the nominative singular in W. The Gaurian languages which do not 
possess a neuter gender, when adopting such Sauskrit neuter nouns, simply 


* Ti. g. Sanskrit S'U becomes in Hindi %9, Sanskrit SVACW becomes in 
Mindi gaea. Sometimes instead of the nsual suppression of the visurga, it is 
immed into y, but only in Low Hindi. 

+ This is strictly truo only a8 regards Sanskritiec nenter nouns, But as regards 
Prdkritic unter nouns most Gaurian languages posscss them (another evidence by the 
way that theso Prdkritic nouns are tho oldost olement of the Gaurian) ; e. g., the Marathi, 
the Gujarati, the old and poctical Hindi (in Chand Bardai) and present low Mindi 
Braj and Alwari dialects, Tho modern High Mindi, on the other hand, has lost tho 
neuter gender throughout, Thus tho Sanskrit neuter, part. fut, pass, ACUTE, 
which has passed through the palate stage uf the Prakrit inte the Gaurian 
languages is in Marathi ATU, Braj aca, Alwari ACT (all neuter) ; while in 


the High Hindi it is ALAT, which latter, by dropping the anuswéra of the Braj, 
has become a masculine noun, 
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cut off the final 4 and thus turn them into masculine nouns; e. g., 37H forest 
becomes qq, just as <TH becomes QIR. 

We will now pass on to the Marathi. The Marithi differs from the 
Hindi class Gaurian languages in having preserved ainueh larger proportion 
of the Prékritic clement. It predominates in it very largely over the proper 
Gaurian clement ; so that of all the Gaurian languages the Marathi is the 
most purely Prakritie tongue. 

In Marathi by far the greater majority of nouns admits of an oblique 
form and therefore, according to the canon previously laid down, belongs 
to the Prdkritie element of the language. To the proper Gaurian clement, 
not admitting an oblique form, only the following nouns belony.* 

(1). All proper nouns and nouns of respect ending in "IT Sys and 
fem.), e. g.. TTAT Rámá, gen. TaT I, cte. ; but atat mother ATAT; QATI 
father-in-law, gen. STaat FI. 

(2). AH nouns in 4, 4, Sit, 9T; as aa habit, gen. Way; faa tripod, 
gen. faa ail; alaaT woman, gen. TART rites ar mark on a die, gen. FT. 

(3). AH masculine nouns in & (exe. TTH, ITZE, JARE, AZ, N m MZ, 
ATS, wy, v, WIS, ATE, %, ay. fay. ae aig; ATS, )5 09-4 Wes rod chalk, 
gen. Ae qT; but aza traveller, ¢ een. alee aT. 

(4). All feminine nouus in = ‘od SH (exe. WY and other monosyllabic 
nouns in z, and the following in &, viz, BTS, S, aA. SUS, ZTE, ate, als, 
fra, 4 4a, AIS, WA, ATA, ATE. EES Ge: on carriage, g gon. net a3 ay 
chalk asat; Jut aa m mother-in-law, gen. JIQ {T or va q; wal Ow omur 
faam. 

(5). The following neuter nouns in giz viz. GATS; AE , INY, 
SATs, az. ay, ez. ay, zg, qag wig, uag, RIE, a 5 6. r “s 
az, ‘zen. eit but az pony, ¢ cen, net ail, and ate ship, gon. ATAT YT. 

> All those nouns that constitute the proper Gaurian clement of Marathi, 
are subject to those Gaurian laws which have heen already explained ; 
namely, they have been taken over from the Prakrit in the form of the 
nom. sing, of that language ; and having entered the Gaurian (Marathi) 
in that form, they retain it unchanged as their inflexional base of the direct 
as well as the oblique cases ; e. g.s BAT elephant, in Prakrit nom. sing. way = 
Sanskrit wat (nom. sing. of siaa ) bas nom. et, gen. SMT, instr. Sat Ñ 
dat. 3a wr, cte. Again TËT _gain, in Prakrit @ret, in Sanskrit ari: 
(nom. sing. of @) has nom. ART, gen. wel at 


* Soo the Stndent?s Mannal of Marathi Grammar, pp. 28, 29, and the Grammar 
of Marath: by Dadoba Pandurang Esq., pp 72, 73. 

+ All such nouns in St are in reality anomalous ; as according to the ordinary pho- 
netic laws of the Ganrian, the final Prakrit ST should be rednced to qy (i. e. first to 3, 
then to J). Accor dingly we find that the nonas in Jq are only a very few isolated 
cases, 
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But (as in the Hindi class Gaurian languages) that form of the noun 
(i.e. the nom. sing. of the Prákrit) undergoes in its passage from the 
Prakrit to the Gaurian varions phonctie modifications in its termination. 
The following are typical examples qrat, nom. sing. Prakrit of tH (== 
Sanskrit cra), changes in the Gaurian its final diphthong to the more 
agrecable long vowel 37, thus «TaT which, then, remains the unchangeable 
inflexional base of all cases. Compare in Hindi Grer for Prakrit Arşt or 
ars i, ete. Again the Marathi faa stands for the Prakrit nom. sing. faazt 
(for Sanskrit faqt; the medial q is elided, leaving frag which form 
occurs in Marithias an alternative of fara ; finally faze changes to faa 
which being now a modification altogether peculiar to the Gaurian (Marathi) 
remains an aingle inflexional base. The word faaẹ illustrates also 
another case. It is a feminine noun, which in the sense of tripod does not 
occur in Sanskrit, but in Bangali it is Faget. The afix =, is the peculiar 
Gaurian formative of the femininc, and feminine nonns thus formed are 
therefore subject to the Gaurian law (of not admitting an obligue form) ; 
2s Gee art, carriage, gen. aet 7, dat. aret al; faz, gen. fa ‘qT, dat. 
faat wt, ete. As the feminine termination $, so also the fem. and mase. 
termination Siis a peculiar Gaurian modification and hence unchangeable 
in inflexion; as in ag chalk for Prakrit afs (or @fsaT) = Sanskrit 
afeat (or perhaps rather for a Prakrit WERT) Tw chalk for Sanskrit IRAT ; 
īa bainboo for Sanskrit afiat and Praky it arq, and so forth. 

So far then (as regards the proper Gaurian clement) we have seen, the 
Marathi is at one with the Hindi-elass Gaurian languages. But they differ in 
the treatment of their Sunskrilie element. In the Hindi-elass Ganrian lan- 
guages we have seen the rnle is, to treat the Senshritie clement according to 
the law of the proper Gaurian of keeping the inflexional base unchanged 
in all cases. On the contrary in Marathi the rule is, to distribute all Sars- 
kritie and foreign words among the varions decleusions according to their 
final vowels. And thus it happens that while some of them arc treated 
according to the proper Gaurian law of not admitting an oblique form ; 
others come under the law of the Prákritie elements and admit an oblique 
Jorm; e. g., all Marathi nouns in Hf (masc. and fem.) are Prakritic ; except 
nouns expressing titles or names, which are Gaurian proper. Their analogy 
is exactly followed hy Sauskritie and, we may add, foreign words. For 
while such Svnskritie nouns as JT, BRAT, TAT, cte. (all names), and aa, 
VIRT (Arabic titles), by the analogy of &TAT, ST4T, RTRT, cte., remain unchang- 
ed, thus gen, aay aT, ete., HAT GT, cte. ; 3 on the other hand, all other Sanshritie 
nouns, as fat, ATAT, UAT, Bea, HUT, ete. (all masculine), by the analogy 
of the Prikritie words aiat, qiaat, cte, form an oblique form, thus gen. 
far at, MAN FT, just like atat Gl, Bua ar; or the Senskritie nouns 
ar, fear, afar, ater, cte. (all feminine), by the analogy of the Drékritie 
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nouns UIT, WaT, Cte., form an oblique form, gen. ATG AT. faq et, cte., just as 
Ww at, ma ar. (In the Hindi-class Ganrian , it must be remembered, 
all these nouns are unchangeable ; thus [Lindi gen. faar 1, ST AT, TAT 
ar, am, ete.). Again the Sanskrilic nouns Wet, Arit, Yq, cte. (nom. 
sing. of Raa, Zaa, etc.) form the gen. sing. NTAN aT, Za AT, aT 
aT, by the analogy of the Prákritie words “grat, Wa, ete, which form 
gen. Sra wt, arar wt. Here, however, an option is possible, for the 
proper Gaurian noun SM, gen. FAI AT, also affords an analogy. According- 
ly we find that some Sanshkritie words have chosen to follow the analogy of 
Bt and such like Gaurian words and, according to the Gaurian law, do not 
admit an oblique form. Such are the Sanshritie nouns Sal, HO, TSI, Sam, 
ete., and the foreign nouns areas, Hist, AMA, ete. Here a great deal 
of arbitrariness seems to prevail as to` the analogy which should be 
followed. As regards the nouns in g% and ¥ (whether masc., fem. or neuter), 
they appear to be all Sanshritic; at least if Dadoba’s grammar represents 
the case fairly ; for none of the instances given by him (pp. 76, 78, 79, S6, 
87, 59, 9+, 95,) need be a word derived from the Prakrit; they are such as 
afa, afa, afir, aa, aq Cmase.), «fy, ai, Fy, mg (fem); fe, af, 
aq, (neuter). It should be remembered that according to the Gaurian law 
explained formerly, the final visarga of the Sanskrit nom, sing. is dropped 
in the Gaurian ; hence the nouns just mentioned are modifications of the 
Sanskrit nom. sing. afa: Be, Bry, ete., ete. Now all these Saxshritie nouns 
are treated by the law of the Prákritie clements and admit an oblique form 
inlong €or &. It is not very difficult to see the analogy which they follow. 
There are in Marathi a good number of feminine nouns in 4 which belong 
to the Prakritie element and form an obligue form in long =. The reason of 
this is simply this, that they are really feminine nouns in short g, which %, 
however, according to the Gaurian law explained before, becomes quiescent 
and, being also suppressed in writing, is thus apparently changed to ¥.* 
In an older state of Marith{, no doubt, the original final g was both written 
and spoken (similarly as it has been proved already in the ease of Hindi) ; 
e. g., fire in Marathi is ta (which is the proper Gaurian form of the word, 
beside which the Sanshritie form afi is also used); in reality it is ar, 
standing for the Prakrit Sit whieh (by the Gaurian law of shortening 


* This law applies strictly only to words derived from Prakrit. In words derived 
from Sanskrit tho final z (or 3) is often prononnecd and, as a rnle, always written, 


This explains the fact, why all Marathi nouns ing (cr <9) appear to be Sanskritic. 
Exceptionally, however, the final ¢ may be dropped in Sanskritie words ; e. g Wa, BTA, 
Qa ccenrs besides nfa, site, Afa (cf Dadoba’s Grammar, p. 94), and the truth 
of the theory stated in the text is confirmed by these nouns, which all form their 
-oblique Jorm in long $, as gon. IALT, QAI AT. 
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final lone vowels) becomes mifit in Ganrian Marathi and finally BS 
Other such feminine nouns are fia (for Sanskrit fafa:, Prakrit Faw); 

(perhaps Skr. safes) ; Bs (for Skr. ‘aft, Pr. spat); ae, (for Skr. wea, Pe 
aA); ate (for Skr. amt, Pr. a); Troe (perhaps for Skr. gart); TT Cor 
Skr. es Py. are, ef. Pr. Prak. I, 6). They form their gen. arnt ar, fant 
aI, HA AT, Tal ST. aat Ut, ete., ete. And following the analogy of these 
nouns the Sauskritie nouns in = form their oblique form also in g; thus gen. 
af QW. WA BT, WAI r. With the Sanskritie nouns in g it is a similar 
case, there is a small number of nouns (mase. and fem.) in long %® which 
belong to the Prdhritic clement and form their oblique form in long &. 
Their obligue form is not identical with their direed form, however it may 
seem from the form ; on the contrary the termination & of the oblique form 
is analogous to the termination = of the oblique form of nouns in %; while 
the termination & of the direct form is the Prikrit substitute for the 
Sanskrit final gw. Al such Marathi nouns in 9, namely, are derived from 
bases in S, which in Sanskrit form their noi. sing. in S! which in Prakrit 
changes to &, and is retained anomalously in the Ganrian Gnstead of being 
reduced to 3 and then made quiescent). Hxamples of such uouns are ÀW 
mount Meru, ete. The gen. of RG (or regularly He) is Hee, just as STN 
(or sitar) forms gen, arti. Now following the analogy of these nouns in 
=H (or as it ought to be aecording to the strict Gaurian law &) the Sansh-vitie 
nouns in Smake their oblique form in long Bi; thus wea has ren. Wel ATs 
yg has gen. YTT, ete. — Beside that class of feminine nouns in ¥ whieh 
form their oblique form in $, there is another class of feminine nouns in ¥ 
which forin their oblique form in @; e. g, Si\¥ tongue, gen. anwar. The final 
= of this class is the Sanskrit and Prakrit final %1 shortened to 4 according 
to the Ganrian law; thus sfv# stands for the Sanskrit fare, Prákrit stet or 
alt (cf. Pr. Prak. 1.17.) Now in eonsequeuce of the native grammatical 
fiction, that the vowel 34 is inherent in all consonants all foreign feminine 
nouns which really end in a consonant, are supposed to end in 4; and hence 
it comes to pass that they are treated according to the analogy of the 
Prékritic feminine nouns in W. But as the latter admit a two-fold oblique . 
form either in ẹ or iu x, the forcign feminine nouns also form their 
oblique for m, some in $, others in ¥. ‘There seems some rule to obtain 
whether they should form the obligue form in = or in &% But I find a 
great difference among Marathi gr annnarians as to that rule; e. g., according 
to the Manual all forcign fem. nouns in @, =, make their oblique form 
in $, but all abstract nonns formed by the Arabie formative a, as aTsila, 
ata, ale, araty, aa, cte., form their obligue form in &. On the 
other hand in Dadobá’s Grammar some of the abstract nouns with initial 
@ are said to form their obligue form in =, as Weta; others as ATM, 
ara even m St, us if they were mascul. nouns (according to the ana- 
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logy of the Prakritie mase. nouns in 4, which will be explained present- 
ly). Again while the Manual declines, e. g., span chain, ata beloved 
inthe gen. SSAC GT, BRA qT; Dadoba makes the gen. ASNA FT, 
area ar, cte.—There remains still to cousider the ease of the Sanskritie 
nouns in 4 (masc. and neuter), Their final is the resultant of the drop- 
ping, according to the Gaurian law, of the visarga and anuswara of the nom. 
sing, of the nouns in Sanskrit; e. g., the Marathi (Sanskritic) nouns 7, 
44 are modifications of the Sanskrit nom. sing. ĝa, aF. All (non- 

_ Sanskritic) Marathi nouns in 4 belong to the Prékritie element, making 
an obligue form in 7, and their analogy is followed by the Sauskritic 
nouns in ¥ and also by such foreign nouns as really end in a consonant, 
but, according to the native grammatical fiction, are supposed to end in 
3; e. gaas the Prikritic ara heat (for Skr. ata, Prakrit ®t); ZY milk 
(for Skr. |va:, Pr. Ser) have in the gen. ratat, Ara; so the Sanskri- 
tic 4 God, cte., have Zarqt and the foreign nouns PRT fault, cte., have 
Seu. HRIIAT. 

Here the same interesting question arises which F have had oceasion 
to touch upon when treating of the proper Gaurian nouns in H in the 
Hindi-class Gaurian languages. The problem there was to explain the 
reason, why, while all Prákrit nouns (having a base in ) end in the 
nom. sing. in $T, in the Hindi-class Gaurian languages some of them 
modify St to $T and retain their Prakritie character in admitting an 
oblique Jorm (in & or BT), and others modify %1 to 4 and assume the 
proper Gaurian nature of not admitting an oblique form. A very similar 
phenomenon is exhibited by the Maréthi. Here we have 1., Prákritie 
nouns in 4, as ZY milk, era heat, yta wing, (ASt slecp, ge bell, aje 
lip, ete. ‘heir tinal ẹ has no doubt arisen by the same process as the 
final = of such words in Hindí (as explained above); viz, the original 
Prakrit termination ŠT changed to 3, and this 3 afterwards become 
quiescent and thus, being omitted in writing, was substituted by %4. 
These nouns form their obligue form in |, thus gen. GHT, STAT “AT, 
ter ar, ete. 2, Prákritie nouns in BT as Ẹr€T horse, WET good (in 
fact all adjectives in r) which forin their oblique form in at, thus gen, 
BIST am, Wits AT, cte. The final sq in this class of nouns has arisen, as in 
the Hindi-class Gaurian, by substituting the more agreeable long vowel $T 
for the harsher Prákrit diphthong 57. In old Marathi and in the pronouns 
at, Hy, cte., the original Prakrit diphthong Sq is still preserved (sce Manual 
p. 47, rule 84, note).* The difference between these two classes is to be 


* According to tho Manual, p. 29, nouns in qrr and qep do not change 


In the oblique cases. But this is wrong according te Dadoba’s grammar, where p. 
74, rulo 207, the nonns in quy are declined exactly as all other nouns in 4T, viz, making 


en oblique form in gg; thus eaqurt ay, and p. 268, where from the examples of 
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explained by the same principle by which the similar difference in the Hindi- 
class Ganrian was explained ; viz., that it is caused by a difference iu their 
resp. derivative bases. The nouns in 4 with an oblique form in BT, namely, 
are derived from the general base of the word in ¥, but the nouns in 37 
with the oblique fori in at from the particular (Prakrit) base formed by 
the affix @ (or more accurately as will he shown hereafter, tH); e g, WTA 
is derived from the general base Yag (Sanskrit uR), but aret from the 
particular Prikrit base atts (= Uren, as Afar == Axa) or Sanskrit Wea, 
The full diseussion and proof of this important principle J must defer till I 
eome to the explanation of the nature of the oblique form of the inflexional 
base of nouns with which it is closely connected, Here I will only note 
that a parallel phenomenon is exhibited by the neuter nouns, some of which 
terminate in 4, others in % or ¥ or ©. Of these the former correspond to 
the mascul. nouns in Y; as the final 4 of the latter is a modification of 
the Prakrit Jr and Sanskrit ¥, so the final 4 of the former (the neuter) is 
a modification of the Prákrit (neuter) termination 3 and Sanskrit 3a; 
again both the mase. and the neuter nouns in 4 make equally their oblique 
form in By. On the other band the neuter nouns in Si, qu, z, correspond to the 
mascul, nouns in Wr and form like the latter their oblique form in QT or At, 
and are also, like the latter, derived from the particular base in a or rather 
ZH (perhaps Bw); e. g, Bat pearl. = Prákrit Aak ( = aaa for Sanskrit 
aa HRR); WTS pe of a river = Prakrit wea (or uaa, see Pr. Prak. 

ÙI, 36. = Sanskrit WRTA); WE tear = Prákrit yaar (cf. Pr. Prak. IV. 

15. for Sanskrit 44 + *), cte., ete. 

We now proceed to the investigation of the inflexional base in Bangali 
aud Uriya, hese differ from the other Gaurian languages in not possessing 
an oblique form at all. Nevertheless it is probable, that these languages are 
not altogether destitute of a Prakritie element. In Bangali there are two 
post-positions for forming the gen, ease; viz. tc and v, Of these et must 
be the original ouc, for we can imagine Wq having been, in the course of 


nouns in rgy it appears, that they likewise are declined like ordinary nouns in 
ar. As regards nouns in yey Dadoba’s statement is confirmed by the Manual itself ; 
or on p. 63, rule 112. it is said that all part. adj. in By, 28 those ending in al, aT 
WITT, are declined like ordinary adjectives in At, i, 6, making an obligue form in at. 
If nevertheless tho first statement of the Manual should bo correct, the anomaly 
is to be explained thus; the oblique form of these nouns is not identical with the 
direct form (that is to suy these nouns do not belong to the proper Gaurian element) 
but with the obligue form in gy of nouns in wy, Their casc isa similar one to that 


of somo nouns in œ which has been already explained. Their anomaly consists in 


this, that their direct form which originally ended in 37] was not modified to 3 as 
demanded by Gaurian law, but only to Hr. 
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time, phonetically curtailed into <, but not T having been expanded to wz. 
Honce the use of q will indicate a later inflexional formation ; and accord- 
ingly we find that all those real Bangali (i. ¢.,not Sanskritic) nouns, to 
which the gen, sign. < is added belong to the proper Gaurian clement. The 
principles distinguishing the Gaurian clement, as explained already are, that 
the Gaurian adopts the nouns of its parent language (Prikrit or Sanskrit) 
in that form which they have there in the nom. ease ; and the nouns thus 
adopted in their old nom. ease, become anew the base, to which the inflexional 
signs of the Gaurian declension are added, ‘This base I call the t/lexionat 
base in opposition to the crude base which is the base to which the inflexional 
signs (or affixes) of the Sanskrit or Prákrit are added, and which is that 
which the noun exhibits before any inflexional sign at all is added; e. g., area. 
horse is the evade base to which in Sanskrit or Prákrit, the inflexional signs 
(or affixes) are added. ‘The affix of the nom. sing. in Sanskrit is the visarga 
(è. e, @), in Prikrit Gr; hence the nom, sing. of wa in Sanskrit is 
Brea; in Prakrit treat (or Wgt). In this form eat the noun is 
adopted by the Gaurian; and this form M7r or (by the moditieation 
already explained) àrt becomes in the Ganrian, the base to which the 
inflexional signs (or post-positions) are added. Hence in Bangali the nom. 
sing. of the inflexional base Arar is Bret (the nom. not being distinguished 
by any sign, ¿ e., being identical with the Prakrit nominative); the gen. 
sing. TET +q or Bete, ete. Similarly gråt elephant (being the Prakrit 
nom, sing. gét, Sanskrit weit of the evude base vfa) has in the nom. 
sing. grát, gen. sing. Vat + Tor grx. Again wt lae has in the gen. 
sing. STH Tor GIT. 

The case of those Bangali nouns which add the sion ¥t in the gen, 
sing. is probably a different one. It has been shown already in the IInd 
essay that w< is a curtailment of aT and that #< was added not only 
in the pleonastie way to the genitive of the noun, but also often com- 
pounded with the noun itself to signify the gen. vase of the latter, and 
since only in composition (exeepting the isolated ease of the enclitic 
particle qaq) an initial single consonant is dropped, it is the most 
natural way to account for the origin of €&€ to suppose that all the 
houns to which it is added, are in the form of the erude base with which 
gT (i e, AC with the initial ¥ elided) is compounded. Now all nouns 
(or rather their erude bases) with whieh XT is compounded, end in 4; 
and 4 coming into Sandhi with the diphthong ¥ of & was dropped ; ¢. g. 
tiger is ara (Prakrit crude base for the Sanskrit crude base arg ), and 
its gen. in Prákrit might be expressed by ATaRTST ; this in Bangali would 
change to AIRT or 419 — UT or ATE, just as, 6 ge FATTI = q- Vt = 
IHTT shoemaker. It will be noticed that thìs way of adding or com- 
pounding wv with the erude base of the noun is not aceording to the 

21 L 
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principles of Gaurian, which adds the case-sign only to an inflexional 
base (or rather inflected basc, viz., the Prdkrit nom. sing.); but strictly 
according to the principles of Prikrit. Hence those nouns in Bangali 
which add gx constitute the Prédritie element of Bangali in opposition 
to its Gaurian clement which adds simply *. We may assuine, that 
at the time of the formation of the Gaurian principles of declension, 
ut, (i. e the modified form of aT had become finally established as 
the gen.-sign., and its real nature was forgotten. The Ganrian then 
added gq as an enclitic part of speech to its inflexional base to signify 
the genitive ; e. 7., (ATST or) BST (intlex. base) + eX (cnclitic gen. particle); 
and in contact with the inflexional base whieh always ended in a vowel, the 
enclitic U lost its initial g, according to a regular tendency of such enclitie 
words; e. g., the Sanskrit Tariq vow is in Prakrit regularly only arate, 
again Tat in Pr. is Sy, in the Gaurian only # for W (as in Lindi art 
for FT IT = F! qar, t). Hence ITET +8 becomes BIST + Tor ITT. 
There still romains a class of Bangálí nouns which requiro an expla- 
nation, as they seem to contravene the ordinary rule of the gen. forma- 
tion; viz, the Bangali adjectives in 4, as &Te small, av large, We good, 
ete. They add not et as might be expected, but T; e. g., ret, not RSet. 
If we compare these Bangali adjectives with those nouns, that add wr, 
two facts become at once apparent which distinguish them onc from the other, 
and which stand in the relation of cause and effect to cach other. Those 
t vo facts are; 1, those nouns which add ux (having dropped their final | 
in Sandhi with tx) end in a consonant and are pronounced accordingly ; 
thus arg tiger is real vdgh and not vagha (or vaghd). On the other 
hand those adjectives which add x, have retained and are pronounced with 
a final |, thus ¥re small is read chhota (or ehhotd), but not chhot. 
The other fact which is the cause and explanation of the first onc is this, 
(2), that those Bangali nouns which add g€ occur in an identical form 
in the Hindi-class Ganrian and in Marathi; while those which add x 
correspond to nouns in 8T or 3 in the Hindi-class Gaurian and in Mara- 
thi; e. g, 41a tiger is aq in Hindi, Ni Yaipálí, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati and 
Marathi; but Tz small is Bet or RTT; WAT good is WaT or Wal, aT great 
is @8T or 8r, etc. in those laiguages. Now, as has been already shown, all 
such nouns ending in T or JT and admitting an oblique form (in ST or 
in the Hindi-class Gaurian and qt in Marithi) belong to the Prákritie 
element of the Gaurian and are formed from the particular Prakrit base in 
@. Fence it follows that those Bangali nouns whose final 3y is pronounced, 
are formed from the particular Prakrit base in %; while those whose final 
= is not pronounced are formed from the general base; and the final @ of 
the former is pronounced for the very reason because it is the remnant of 
the original ending SR. Take for instance the Bangali adjective noun @Tz 
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small, in Hindi it is Bret and stands, therefore for an original Prákrit @reat 
or rear. The equivalent for the latter in Bang. ii would be teq (or rey 
i. e. the erude base) and the gen. of it BtzH + or BSH + Ue or (elid- 
ing the final 4 in Sandhi with tT) Fiex or WZT; and now the initial 
© of the enelitie x after the final ¥ inherent in gTa is clided just as UIST + 
< instead of Uist + X7; hence we have @izt ebhotar (or echhotér). There 
is one exceptional gen form m Bangili, whieh proves and illustrates well the 
process by which Ære% and such genitives were formed. I refer to the gen. 
of the pronominal adjectives ta or Wa or FA so many, A as many, wa how 
many, which have a double form (sce Bong. graminar of Samachurn Sirear 
p. 85), either CAT, Wat, AAT, AAT, RAT; Or TART, HART, HAT, VAR, 
aaa. From the way Samachurn spells the latter forms (v#., appending a 
Virama to tq, q. cte, and thus making them terminate with a consonant), 
it would appear that he considers the whole of &€ to be the sign of the 
gen., and the base to be only ta, Wa, Aa, AA, AA. Tf this be correct the 
form &< confirms my theory that the gen. — sign ¥ or T is but a curtailment 
of an original @< (the remnant of the Prakrit axa). But I am inclined to 
think that the pronunciation of aRt, HART, cte. ns ct-ker, at-ker, ete., instead 
of etaker, ataker, cte., is only a vulgar corruption, and that the words TART 
HART, cte. ought really to be divided into tag + UX, WAR + UX, AR + 
Ur, gam + Ut, Raa + UW, so that the base is really tam, Was, ete., and 
the gen. sign x. My reason is this: the corresponding forms in Hindi are 
ZaaT or TUT so many, fers or faat as many, farat orfarat how many, with 
the oblique forms resp. XAR or TH, frat or farà, fares or fara. These words, 
having a direct form in 9T and an oblique form in ¥, belong, aceording to 
the ordinary principles of Hindi, to the Prékritie clement and are derived 
form the particular Prakrit base in &. They presuppose, therefore, a Prakrit 
original qaa or < fren, fara or fafaa, fana or fara. As a matter of 
fact, these forms or, at least, forms almost identical (see Pr. Prak. IV, 
25.) oecur in Prakrit; vizą, either as, afaa, aaa, aay, (for ea, 
afaa, Afas, afan), or wee, wee, Bez. REE (in which ẹ stands for 
“I and & for T, see Pr, Prakrit I, 4, wet for Sanskrit mfz: ; hence = 
am, AiR, aai, AR). Here, on the one hand, the Prakrit € has been 
reduced in Hindi to g, (thns <fraw or qna for afaa or Ufa); on the 
other hand, in Bangali, it has been reduced to Y (thus aaa for aya or 
azz), and besides the double eonsonant # is reduced to one #.* Thus we 


* Theso Bangali forms waa, Gan, HAR, throw light on the origin of another 
Gourian form; viz, that of the Hindi participle present in @ or ay (as Gera OF 
Wai going), Tho Sanskrit affixes Wa, AA. WA become in Prákrit regularly 
Wa, aa, aa; cf. Pr. Prak. IV, 25. VI. 10; thus Skr, yaaq rich is Pr. yaara, 
Skr. qeg reading is Pr. qg. Similarly Skr. faa, XJA, Yraqought tobe in 
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have instead of the Prákrit afaa afaa, ahaa, afan, in Banedli taa, 
wan, qam, wae.* Nowin Hindi gar, faar, faar belong to the Prákritie 
clement; hence naturally their corresponding forms in Bangáli teats 
gan, waa, will belong to the Prékritic clement of the Bangili. But 
the Prékritie clement of Bangali is distinguished by compounding the 
gen. sign. Ut (i. C, AT) with the crude base (as explained above). Hence 
ean, yam, HAA being the crude base, their gen. is formed (Tae + X, 
cte. = ) VAAL, TART, wake. Next the syllable @ or Bais reduced to 
s (or in other words the consonant w of waar, cte., is clided, thus mak- 
ing Tq, AIR, WaT) and now a final & and initial € meeting, the 
latter (being the initial of the enelitic W) is clided; thus we have wat, 
Bat WAT; exactly as STT, ACL, cte. are formed. 

Lastly as regards the Sanskritie and foreign clements in Bangali, 
they are treated on the same principle as in Marathi; that is, according to 
their final letter, they are tredted either by the laws of the Gawrian or by 


Prákrit fraa, qam, Yrs; “in reality they aro aa ( - $), TH (- F) AA 
( —m); that is, tho double consonant vq has changod to q, This is an extremely 


rare chango in Prakrit ; but its probability, as shown here, is beyond donbt. Lastly 
ara, cte. changos in Bangali to qaa, cte. ; that is, tho donbleq is reduced to the 


simple q. Now this explains the origin of tho Tlindi pres. part.;¢. gu qera. The 
corresponding part. in Sanskrit is qaq ; this becomes in Prakvit qa, this may 
change to qn and finally to q&a. N. B. the Hindi form qaar, oblique form 
qE presupposes a particular Prákrit base weary, ucxt qana, not gag). 
Usually a compound consonant of which one of tho constitucnts is a nasal, can suffer 
no phonetic modification; henco the combination as a rule, remains unchanged, 
There arc, however, a few very isolatod cases of a change of aq to æ in the pres, 
part.; @ 9.5 
anafua faa aafe Aa KanN ie 
Sanskrit wracfaataza aine ZWART Il 
Mrichchhakati, 1st act. 

The Prékrit commonly uscs tho Parasmaipada terminations for those of tho 
&tmanopada ; hence erat represents a Sanskrit eyga]. Now as the termination 
oq, through the modified form q is the original of tho termination sq of the 
Hindí, Gujarati, Mardthi pres. part., so through tho modified form yey it is the original 
of the termination we of tho Naipali, Panjabi and Sindht pres. part. Tho Hindi forms 
saan, faat, raar; corrospond to tho Sindhi wat SAT, aea. Tho affixes 
a, < aro probably modern additions aud correspond to the aflix w in the Gujarati 
forms pegi how many, ete. 


* Compare with these thoir equivalents in Marathi gaar, faaat, IaM, 
faaat, which exhibit a closer agreement even than the Mindi. 
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those of the Prdkritie elements. Whenever, namely, the final of the noun is 
or a consonant (which has an $ inherent), it takes t; in every other 
cases it takes T; e. g., aqm man has gen. WAAL ate ara wise has gen. 
afeat; but Zaar God has gen. Saat ; afat carth has gen. afn ; ; 
aâ woman hag gen. ATCT ; TA beast has gen. YHT, cte, 

In conclusion it may be well to recapitulate briefly the main results 
of the foregoing enquiry : 

1. Th: Gaurian languages consist of three parts; æ., the Prdkritie ; 
b., the Gaurian; c. the Sanskritic. Of these, speaking generally, the 
Prékritic is the oldest, then comes the Gaurian Proper, then the Sanskritic. 


2. The Prikritie element consists of all those nouns which have 
come into the Gaurian from the Prakrit, and which have preserved traces 
of the old organie inflexion of the Prakrit declension ; viz., the Prakrit 
nominative and genitive. The former (. e., the nom.) constitutes the 
inflesional base of the nominative or the ‘direct form of the inflexional 
base in the Gaurian declension. The latter (d. e., the gen.) constitutes 
the inflexional base of the remaining cases (which among themselves are 
distinguished by post-positions) or the oblique form. The distinguishing 
feature of the nouns of this class (viz., of the Prékritic clement) is their 
possession of an oblique form, different from the direct form. 


Note-—Bangili and Uriya are exceptional in so far as the oblique 
Jorm of their Prdkritic nouns is not the organie genitivo, but probably 
the crude base of the Prakrit declension, and the apparent identity of the 

, Oblique form and the direct form of such nouns is the accidental result of 
phonetic modification of the direct form. I admit, however, another view 
is possible which would allow to the Bangálí and Uriya no Prékritic clement 
at all but only proper Gaurian. 

3. The proper Gaurian element consists of all those nouns which 
have been contributed also by the Prakrit, but which have not preserved 
any traces of the organie declension of the Prikrit. They have been trans- 
ferred from the Prakrit into the Gaurian in the form of the Prakrit nom. 
sing., and this form constitutes their unchangeable inflexional base for all 
eases of the Gaurian declension, (which distinguishes the various eases 
among themselves by the various post-positions). The distingnishing feature 
of the nouns of this class therefore is their non-possession of an oblique 
Jorm different from the direct form. 

4. The Sanskritie clement consists of all those nouns which have 
come into the Ganrian language direct from the Sanskrit (not through 
the medium of Prakrit) and which like the proper Gaurian clement admit 
of no obligue form; their unchangeable inilexional base being the form of 
the nom. sing, of the noun in Sauskrit. 
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5. The relation, accordingly, of these three different elements, one to 
another, is this; the Prékrifie and the proper Gaurian parts agree in both 
receiving their nouns from the Prakrit, but differ in the former (Prákritie) 
admitting an oblique form, while the latter does not. The proper Gaurian 
and the Sanskritic parts agree in both not possessing an oblique form; but 
they difler in the former deriving its nouns from the Prakrit, while the 
latter receives them directly from the Sanskrit. The Prákritie aud Sans- 
kritie parts differ in every respect. 

6. The great characteristic of the Gaurian languages in their full 
development, i. e., after having finally separated themselves from the Prákrit 
as distinct languages by themselves, is that they do not admit an oblique 
Jorm, but use the nom. sing. of their parent languages (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as their inflexional base tor the formation of all cases, in other words that 
they do not form au organic declension. Hence the proper Gaurian and 
the Senskritie nouns only aro really Gauyian. The Prákrilie nouns are 
transitional forms partaking of the character of both the Prakrit and the 
Gaurian. 

7. Hence it follows that those Gaurian languages are most really 
Gaurian which contain the largest proportion of ation elements (2 e., 
Gaurian Proper and Sanskritic) and least of the Prákritie clement. In 
this respect the Ganrian languages differ considerably among themselves. 
They may be divided into three classes: the first class contains only the 
Marithi; it possesses least of the Gaurian clement, and therefore is the 
most Prdkritie of all the Gaurian languages, and represents most aceurately 
the transitional stage between Prakrit and Gaurian. The second class 
contains all the remaining Gaurian languages, except Bangali and Uriya ; 
viz. Hindi, Naipili, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, (¢. e., the Mindi-class Gaurian 
languages), they are almost entirely pure Ganrian. The third class contains 
Bangali and Uriyá, They also arc almost entirely Gauyian ; if not perhaps 
altogether. The difference between the second and third class consists’ not 
so much in the relative amount of the Prdakritic clement which they contain, 
as in the nature of the Prakritic element as explained in No. 2, note. 

8. All Gaurian nouns which have been received from the Prakrit, are 
derived cither from the general hase of the word (eommon to both Sanskrit 
and Prikrit) or from a particular basc in @® (peculiar to Prakrit). The 
final sound of the direct Jorm of the inflexional base of nouns of the latter 
king is not liable to phonetic corruption (except the change of at to Sr 
or St), while that of the former kind is. 

9. The final sonnd of the direct form of the Gaurian inflexional base 
(with the exceptions mentioned in No. 8) is subject to considerable phonetic 
corruptions. As regards those inflexional bases which arc Prakrit nom. sing., 
two stages of phonetic corruption may be distinguished ; æ., a Prakrit final 
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diphthong or long vowel is reduced to its constituent short vowel, 7. e., = 
to 4, Core tog; Btor Sto GY; b., a final Gaurian short vowel is made 
guieseent, so that all such inflexional bascs appear in pronunciation and, 
generally, also in writing to end in a consonant or (since is considered 
inherent in a consonant) in 4. As regards those inflexional bases which are 
Sanskrit nom. sing., two stages also may be recognized; @., a Sanskrit final 
visarga (or q) and anuswara (or @) is elided; and J., if a final short vowel 
be the resultant of sueh clision, that vowel may or may not be made quics- 
cent, but, as a rule, is always written. 

The next essay (No. IV) will sct forth the proof of the positions 
stated in No. 2 and No. 8, 7. e., that the oblique form of the inflexional 
buse is identical with the Prakrit genitive; and that the phenomenon of 
the direct form of some inflexional bases retaining the original Prakrit 
termination $T, is owing to the fact, that they are derived from particular 
Prakrit bases, formed by means of the affix &. 


APPENDIX To Essay IIT. 


On a eloser examination of Naipdli I have been eonvineed, that the 
view of Naipali taken in the preceding Essay must be somewhat modificd, 
and that Naipali is much more Prákritie than 1 thought at first ; though 
I still think that its Prakritic clement is not sufficiently strong to take it 
altogether out of the second class, è. e, of the Hindi-elass Gaurian lan- 
guages. But it is next to Gujarati the most Prakritic of that elass and 
therefore the nearest in that respect to Mardthi. In this general respeet 
as well as in many particular instanees which I shall have occasion at differ- 
ent times to notice in these essays, Naipáli shows a remarkable affinity to 
Marathi. 

My observations are based altogether on a translation of the Gospel 
of St. Luke into Naipali, the only Naipali work that I have been able 
to procure.* The translation, I believe, was made by Missionaries ; and 
therefore, having been made by foreigners to whom Naipali is yet a 
new language, it must be used with caution. It is full of inazcuracies 
of spelling, and even of grammatical mistakes here and there; e. g., 
in ch. x, 2h. T fafaga zua I the use of @ (= Hindi Ñ) is surely in- 


* I have been informed by the Rev. W. Macfarlane of Daxjecling, that the only 
printed Naipdli Grammar is ono published in 1820 in Calcutta by Lt, Ayton, of which 
only ono copy exists in the library of the Asiatic Society, F havo been nnable to 


obtain a loan of it. 
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correct ; for Saa &r is the present tense like Hindi @uq zr.* Again very 
often consonants are spelled as compound which are in reality separated by 
a quiescent R, as aÈ instead of alae (= Hindi mam; also sometimes 
wrongly spelled strait). There is also a very inscientific principle followed in 
attaching the viráma to words really ending in consonants, as well as to words 
apparently terminating in a consonaut, but in reality in some quiescent 
vowel. Butas regards the phenomena which I am uow about to mention, 
there is every reason to believe (from general Gaurian analogy) that.the lan- 
guage of the translation is correct. i 

As the first observation it may be mentioned that the Swnskritie 
clement of the Naipáli is, in proportion to its proper Gaurian and Prákritie 
clements considerably less than in High Hindi. In this respect Naipali 
is on a level with the more cultivated low Hindi dialects. 

In the next place the Prékritic clement of Naipdli includes besides 
that class of nouns which is the connnon Prdkritie element of all Hindi- 
class Gaurian languages, two more classes of nouns. It has been observed 
that ail masculine nouns terminating in ST or ÑT and derived through the 
Prdkrit arc in all Hindi-class Gaurian languages Prákritie. Thus Naipali 
has 

direct form RTI, thinc, oblique form aT 


Hindi sie at 
Panjabi >» ae 7 at 
Smdhi 5 AAT , » a 
Gujarátí FA Amy, » are 


In regard to Gujarátí, the neuter nouns in $ had to be added to that 
class. ‘They necessarily belong to it, as they are nothing else, but the neuter 
nouns corresponding to those masculine nouns in St. Similarly in regard 
to Low Ilindi, the neuter nouns in Sit (Braj Bhash4) and =f (Sta Dásás 
Stra Sagara) had to be added. In Naipalia like addition has to be made. 
It possesses probably neuter nouns in Sf which form an oblique form in T. 
I have mct with such a neuter, however, iu a very few instances ouly ; and 
perhaps they are doubtful ;t though to judgo from the fact that Naipdli 

* Thoro is also apparently great confusion pe to the feminine gender, The femi- 
nine is mado to terminate promiscucusly in = (like Bia, girl), or in = (like faz, 
given ; though she was is fag not faz), er in ef (like ail, dust, for Hindi yeqt or 
ufa), or in qj (like gap, fato). Now such variations aro not probabloin themselves, 
and the terminations g, gy, wy are contrary to all Gaurian analogy, Or are thoy, per- 
haps, all misprints for = ? 


t E. gus St. Luko x, 18, He Rara ar faa h WW QÀ aTe agar ze. Tho 
nentcr ZQ. is here used, beennuse WaT] is construcd with wz, and is, therofore, 
accusative and not nominative te tho verb. Ib is what the Marathi grammarians call 


the Bhavi Prayoga, where the verb agrees neither with the subject nor the object (sce 
Manual §. 115, 3. J; as q.a af AT af 4 
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stands in its general character on a level with the Low Hindi dialects, the 
existence of a neuter gender is but to be expceted. 

To this class of Prékritie nouns (viz. masculine in St and neuter 
in Sit) which Naipáli has in common with the other Hindi-class Gau- 
rian languages, two further classes of Prdkritie nouns are to be added, 
Namely, L, a small class of nouns in $ which form their oblique form 
in qf, like the nouns in Ìt; e g, own in Naipalt is ITA with an 
obligue jor m Alwar; sce St. Luke xxiv, 32, rR? AT BTA ITEA aa 
art a ar fae = Hindi et va ARIN wear Wea wa ATAT A AT; but St. 
Luke xviii. L. àr afaa Swat at WaT = Hindi 47 aa HIA AT AT NAT. 
All infinitives belong to this class. They have a direct form in S but an 
oblique form in T; e. g, saying (or to say) is aag but ù order to say is 
waar fafan or wat wr |ifa; see St. Luke v. 23.4ŭ1 ara are wal ufa naa 
fa wot few afa way FT H Sar St = Hindi ea aT TEA SAT tat 
Rea Waal VT Src we tar agal Ara rer J; but St. Luke v. 24 falast 
sar aaa fafaa = Hindi gy fea fa qa Sia wit, or again St. Luke 
xix. d. 3 Saat at a wa ar qear—= Hindi ae gaa Hes ea Ñ Ger. 
2. A class of nouns with an oblique form iu at. The direct form would end, 
probably, in 1, but it never occurs. These nouns are never met with 
otherwise than in their obligue form; e. ga BTA qITE is howling (men) = 
Hindi sraaare ; again FPTATS Al A wily SUCH is in Hindi HORST 
à faa Great saat St. Luke ii. 10; again faa fea ufe 3 vaa € 
= Hindi dra fea & Mag ved at gor wea, St. Luke ix, 22; again Wa 
at spares faa Get wat = Mindi we at sara wi faa ya SAT St. 
Luke i. 5, 7. From these examples the following conclusions may be drawn : 
@,, these forms are genilives ; ba, they are genitives of verbal nouns (or as 
commonly called Inlinitives). These two things appear clearly from the 
corresponding expressions in Hindi. c., according to general Naipali aua- 
logy, the final r indicates that they are oblique forms. It may here at 
once be noted that this proves the identity of the oblique form with the 
organie genitive of the Prakrit, which these forms must be, if they are 
genitives at all. The ordinary infinitives end m $; and it is possible that 
the direct form corvesponding to these oblique forms in 4T also would end Gf 
instances of it did exist) in ©. In that case the infinitives in ¥ would have 
two oblique forms in 1 and in aT. Their difference would be this, that 
the oblique form in ar is used, when the regular and proper genitive with 
the post- position aT is to be for med (e. g, GTS BAT HY Braet INT 
= Hindi Git R ats ai NNI at, St. Luke xxiv. 20) ; but the forn in 
a is used, whenever the genitive is used adjectively (e. g, 3 S3 E = Hin- 
diay seàatai at). I consider it, however, more probable that the direct 
form of these oblique forms in QT would end in ÑT, that, e, g., to WoT the 
direct form would be Beat. For these forms in at correspond evidently 

22 K 
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to the Marathi oblique forms in at of nouns in 91 (for St); thus Marathi 
BST has genitive @rearer. I have already observed that the Marithi 8ret 
(and such like nouns) presupposes a Prakrit form eifg#t (or fe at for awa). 
This view is confirmed by the derivation of the Naipali gear. It stands 
for a Prakrit form sat (Pr. Prak. I, 17), which would represent a San- 
skrit form varita : (from sa + wr + waly). The Prakrit genitive Te NIE 
would be contracted in Naipah to waeq7, This, however, will be fully dis- 
cussed in the IVth Essay. The adjective force is conveyed by the genitive. 
The genitive js used in this manner in all Gaurian languages. As regards 
Marathi, see the Manual, §. 212, p. 132, note 1, and §. 276, note. For 
Panjabi, sce Ludiana grammar of Panjibi §§. 43, 120. For Gujarati, sce 
Edalji’s Gujarátí Grammar, §. 90, 6. For Bangali, see Shama Churn Sirear’s 
Grammar p. 99, (2ud edition). In Hindi such expressions are quite 
idiomatic as Ñ Gat va aT AY, i e., it is not my habit (or intention) to 
act in this inanner ; or this, 4% eq FR RA VT agi, i. ¢., this thing is 
useless. For some other cases of this kind, see Etherington’s Hindi Gram- 
mar §. 405. In Hindi, however, in many of these cases the affix aver (ara 
fem ) may also be used. ‘This word is really a noun (as I think, the Prakrit 
equivalent of the Sanskrit qr@@) which has merely been degraded to the 
position of an affix, and moreover is often a pleonastic addition. Its case 
is exactly like that of the Prakrit T&T and its Gaurian (Hindi) equivalent 
æT, as explained in Essay I], and affords an illustration of what has been 
said thore regarding &t&T and qr. Instead of saying X war Ata aT avy 
it would be cqually idiomatic to say a tar araara TST. In the latter 
sentence, the word ata is in reality already a genitive (viz. of WaT; since 
it is the oblique form of it; more an this in cssay IV) ; and as such has 
already all that adjectival force which the word @<# ayat expresses. The 
addition of aT@fq is, therefore, in reality perfectly pleonastie, making the 
word Htaatet doubly adjectival, The word iaarat in fact means 
exactly the sune as ®t @T which, as explained in Essay Ind, is also a 
double adjective or a double genitive (for Prikrit ac@aaq RTI). Tence 
in many Hindi phrases at and are are interchangeable: e. g., you may say 
ufan ar em and fanera SH, i e, the country of the west or the 
western country. 

Just as the Naipali nouns with a (conjectured) direet form in ST and an 
oblique form in at correspond to the Marathi nouns in 37 with an oblique 
Jorm in a, so the Naipili nouns with a direet form in S3 and oblique ‘form 
in & correspond to the Marithi nouns in %4 with an oblique form in Gt, 
Both have reduced the Prakrit nominative termination $t (one to S, the 
other to 4) in their direet form and have preserved the Prakrit organic 
genitive in their oblique form. There is this difference, however, that while 
in Marathi the Prakrit nominative termination Gt has been worn down to 
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its utmost limit | (4. e., from St to S and from ¥ to ¥ or rather to nothing, 
leaving the mere consonant), in Naipali it has been only half worn down 
tos. 

Besides this elass of nouns in S which are Préhritie for they have an 
oblique form, the Naipali possesses also another elass of nouns in 3 which 
are Proper Gaurian, because they have no oblique form, but retain their 
inflexional base in $ throughout all cases. Sneh nouns are, e. g, STH 
self = the Tindi %19, e. g, WH BST ASA BIE IAT, i. e., Hindi =e 
at Se wa Ait Hr ae, St. Luke, xxiii. 39 ; FaF sign, e. g. ata & au hae 
par, i. e., indi faai a ta faa aim, St. Tales ii. 16; and espeeially the 
noun q which serves as the formative of the plural ; 2. e. ata gaa Anga 
ar afn fare war, i. e Mindi He aaa Ai & faa tH faa sm, St. Luke, 
ii. 30. The final 3 of these nouns is the substitute of the Prikrit nominative 
termination ȘT, by the Gaurian law of reduction. Tn old and poetical Hin- 
di, as I have mentioned, nonns with this termination ¥ are often met with. 
Inthe modern High Hindí, on the other hand, it has always worn off alto- 
gether, so that the nouns end in ¥Y or rather in a consonant. This is the 
ease also in Naipili in some Proper Gaurian nouns, e. g, ava heat for ara, 
afaa man for arfag. is 

In conclusion I add a list of words in illustration of the above remarks. 


1—Prikritic Nouns. 


Nom. RCT word Gen. ACT AT, 
7 yar dust s yal RT, * 
S HAT eye m aat AT 
a aaa speaking H aqar Al F 
7 STAT rising cf Seat aT + 


2.—Gaurian Nouns. 
A.—Proper Gaurian. 


Nom. ala heat Gon. ` TRAT; 
E afaa man A alfaa ar; 
n ae village 7 TIS AT; 
" TE self rs a AT; 
» adt girl ” erat AT T 
” arat light ” arat AT Ale 


* These nouns are apparently feminino. 
+ The nouns in gand gy are perhaps neuters, and ought to be written with an 


anuswara (thus: wor aii): Their Prakrit and port originals are neuters, and they 
correspond to the Low Hindi neuters in @ and ait and the Gujarati neuters in ©. 


t Theso nouns are feminine. 


